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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the basic assumptions and 
orientation of the Teacher Preparation Program Council (TPPC) in 
setting up its 24 alternative teacher preparation programs, TPPC 
guidelines for programs are reported, as are practical aspects of 
program development. A modular curriculum abolishing semester credits 
is described; 100 modules are roughly equivalent to 1 semester hour. 
Course length reportedly varies from 2 to 12 v?eeks. A follov/-up study 
on employment status of TPPC graduates is presently underway. Nine 
appendixes comprise 90 percent of the document. (JB) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAM COUNCIL " 

Following the arrival of a new Dean at the University of Massachusetts School 
of Education in 1968, the size of the faculty of the School of Education was more 
than doubled. The old catalog was thrown out, and a **planning year" was declared. 
Significant expansion occurred, at the graduate level, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. The School moved to a non-departmental organization of centers, 
clusters of faculty and students sharing common interests. Unprecedented energy, 
creativity, and commitment were evident particularly at the graduate level. The 
Teacher Education Center, one of a dozen centers, found itself responsible for all 
teacher education, involving more than 50% of the students, almost all undergraduates, 
in the School. The Teacher Education Center increasingly found itself unable to deal 
with the great numbers of students involved; it was increasingly frustrated by its 
consequent inability to enjoy the creative developmental activities of other centers. 
Thus, in the Spring of 1970, the Teacher Education Center recommended to the School 
that its emphasis shift to in-service and that pre-serArLce programs be reduced from 
a level of eight or nine hundred graduating students a year to two or three hundred. 

The entire School reviewed the proposal of the Teacher Education Center, and 
then recommended that the size of teacher preparation programs be frozen at their 
900 level, that the Teacher Preparation Program Council (TPPC) be created and 
empowered "to make policy and to obtain resources for teacher education." The 
School articulated a basic and a critical assumption : namely, that teacher 
education was the responsibility of the entire School, not simply one center or 
department within the School. Thus, TPPC was created with the following charge: 
"TPPC is re?5ponsible for all graduate, undergraduate, pre-service and in-service 
teacher education programs of the School. All teacher education programs must 
be cleared through TPPC and ...TPPC specifically has the power to accept, reject, 
or modify. TPPC is responsible for policy making, admissions, leadership, 
administrative coordination and program interpretation." 
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SUMMARY 

The Teacher Preparation Program Council (TPPC) in the School of 
Education at the University of Massachusetts offers twenty-four different 
teacher preparation programs, each with a different thrust created in 
answer to the need for teachers trained and oriented toward a specific 
kind of student, school, curriculum or community environment including 
programs for urban education, alternative schools, integrated day, and 
interdisciplinary education on the secondary level. 

Created in the Spring of 1970, thr.s cross-School council's delibera- 
tions led to the alternative programs approach for these reasons: 1) no 
one knows the best way to prepare any person for any teaching role; 
2) many people are excited about asd committed to ideas of preparing pro- 
spective teachers in particular ways; 3) conditions were right for the 
School to create a laboratory where new ideas in teacher education could 
be tested. 

TPPC then created program guidelines calling for— a rationale, a clinical 
experience, and a reflective component, removed constraints within 
Massachusetts certification, and sought School-wide involvement in the 
design of teacher preparation programs. 

In two years, TPPC has succeeded in establishing alternative programs, 
countering student alienation, increasing University-School-public school 
involvement, integrating theory and experience, and exploring new techniques 
of qualitative assessment leading to program modification. 



CASE STUDY 




INTRODUCTION: 

The School of Education at the University of Massachusetts enters AACTE's 
Distin^iuished Achievement Award competition because the School has conceived 
and iinplemented, in less than txvro years, an atypical but promising theoretical 
and administrative structure which we believe effectively addresses manv 
priority needs in teacher education today and which is generalizable to 
ocher teacher education institutions. 

Specifically, we submit as our Distinguished Achievement the concept 
and practice of altemacive programs within a single institution and the 
organizational inventions to foster and support these, rather than any single 
program. In our appendices we do submit a sampling of programs currently 
in operation as evidence that the concept and organization is not just 
working, but working in a fashion which stimulates commitment, originality, 
thoughtf ulnes3 , and quality in, teacher education. 
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To make this charge real, TPPC was given resources including all supervisory 
assistantships in the School (65), at least half of the teaching assistantships in 
the School (15 of 30), a budget (all professional travel money allocated to the 
School) and the right to call on any faculty member In the School to devote at 
least some of his or her energy to teacher education. Tl-ie ten person membership 
of TPPC reflected the commitment to make teacher education a School-wide concern. 
Only three of the ten had been intimately associated with teacher education prior 
to the creati.on of TPPC. (See Appendix I). ' 

The School created the Teacher Preparation Program Council (TPPC) in 
February, 1971. By April of that same year, TPPC was prepared to advertise 
fourteen alternative programs which would be operating the following September. 

The intensive discussions and resulting decisions of the February, March, 
and April periods were and continue to be critical to understanding the rationale 
for and operation of TPPC's programs. The commitment to alternatives, development 
of guidelines, creation of ^'components**, and process of program development 
were all crystallized during this period. 

THE COMMITMENT TO ALTERNATIVE PROGi^lAMS 

A wide variety of arguments vere made in support o£ alternative programs. 
Most central in TPPC's thinking was the proposition: No one knows the best 
way to prepare any person for any, teaching role . As TPPC interviewed many 
faculty members and doctoral students, it also became apparent that many, people 
are excited about and committed to ideas of pre paring prospective teachers in 
particular ways . The particular ways were very different depending upon the 
faculty mem^ber talking. The more that TPPC became immersed in discussion^ tl\e 
greater became the desire to create a laboratory where new ideas in teacher 
education could be tested while simultaneously doing a better job with our students. 
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A multiple-program approach appealed to TPPC for a variety of additional 
reasons : 

(1) Students could have much greater choice in the ''how, where, and for what" 

of their preparation. With this might come greater commitment. 

(2) Programs would be smaller, increasing the potential for personalizing 

and individualizing, and decreasing alienation and anonymity, in 
.spice of the institution's large size. 

(3) Faculty and vioctoral student commitment of time, energy, thought, and 

care would increase in direct proportion to the degree to which 
they could design, control admissions to and operate programs on 
their own terms • 

(4) It would be vastly easier to start new programs or to terminate existing 

programs. 

(5) TPPC would be responding directly in its training programs to the 

increasing differences in schools, in similar and different contexts, 
with vastly differing definitions of "teacher". 
Reality-testing of the preceding propositions and rationales over the 
period of a year and a half has, if anything, reinforced their validity. 

GUIDELINES 

Given the commitment to multiple alternative programs, TPPC was then faced, 
as the policy-making and administratively accountable group, with the problem of 
when and under what conditions it would reject a proposed program. Or, put 
more positively, could it articulate a set of guidelines which could both 
encourage, the development of very different programs and responsibly set limits 
and control quality? The question was answered by the following: 

O 
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GUIDELINES FOR TPPC PROGRAM APPROVAL 

Every program, or component, existing or proposed, will be reviewed annually 
and will be approved only if it meets the following guidelines: 

1) The proposed program or component should have an explicit and thoughtful 
rationale* The rationale should include: 

a. An explanation of the goals of the proposed program in terms of 
teachers, learners, schools, aiij the ^d-der society schools serve. 
(An explicit goal of combatting racism \^11 be included.) 

b. An explanation of how the various components of the proposed programs 
are designed to reach the goals and how they relate to one another. 

c. A reasoned explication of rux= learning theory implicit in the program. 

d. An explicit statement of the tenns in which the success of the program 
is to be assessed. 

2) A major component of any program should be in the clinical area and should 
involve working with other learners of other ages. We do not intend that 
these other learners necessarily be children nor do we intend that the 
clinical component be necessarily designed in conformity with current 
sttident teaching or internship practices. 

3) A major component of the program must be designed to help students to 
develop both the capacity and the inclination for reflective analysis* 
By this we mean essentially the ability to learn from one's experience. 
It implies learning of a second order - an ability to reflect not only 
upon one's own behavior but about the assumptions upon which one's 
behavior is based. 

It will also explicitly define how Massachusetts certification requirements 
will be met. 
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One year later, TPrC reviewed these guidelines, and made one significant 
addition to guideline la*: 

*'An explicit goal of combatting racism x^rLll be included. 

This statement made explicit what had been implied by la. , and it created 
congruence between a stated major goal of the School of Education and the goals 
of the teacher preparation programs. 

TPPC also made explicit some quantitative and qualitative criteria which 
would be used in allocating resources to programs: 
QUANTITATIVE 

1. • number of r*T.E. students served. 

2. non-TPPC resources committed to the program. 

3. faculty participation at a major level. 

4. extent to which students are served internally within the program (rather 
than ''farmed out") 

QUALITATIVE 

1. quality of advising, supervision, and program administration 

2. potential effectiveness in addressing racism 

3. demonstrated or potential fiuccess in job placement for graduates 

4. innovativeness or exemplariness 

5. reality of integration with specific school sites 

6. positive student feedback (from existing programs) 

COMPONENTS 

Components were "invented" in February to solve a problem created by a multiple 
alternative program approach. The problem: as programs multiply and the numbers 
of faculty in any one program thus decrease ^ It becomes increasingly difficult 
for the staff in each program to embody all the skills which the students feel 
^ they need or which the staff thinks should be available. Thus, components, offerings 
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specifically designed for prospective teachers and available to students in all 
programs, were designed. 

The "Methods Potpourri" is an excellent example of such a component. 
Oriented toward prospective elementary teachers, it is a "course" which 
contains, at any given time, approximately ten different modular methods 
offerings which students can elect. (Described briefly in Appendix II, the 
potpourri represents a unique and well-received approach to methods. It is 
presently the subject of at least one dissertation in teacher education.) 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

By the end of February, the 10 members of TPPC embraced a concept, had some 
guidelines, had thought about components, and wanted to have new programs 
developed and operating by September- The question was then one of maximizing 
involvement of others. TPPC decided to remove as many constraints as possible 
on prospective program developers, then to seek involvement through publicity 
and enticement rather than coercion (which it was empowered to exercise.) 

A. Removing Constraints 

Given the security of guidelines and the rationale for alternatives, TPPC 
abolished all existing School of Education requirements for students and invited 
programs to establish their own. Several courses thus no longer were guaranteed 
massive student enrollments, much to the chagrin of a few professors. More 
important, however, prospective program directors now had more freedom to define, 
on their own terms, how students electing their program could or should spend as 
much as a full year and a half of their undergraduate lives. 

State certification requirements were also a real constraint due less to 
their restrictlveness than to the manner in which they had been applied. (See 
Appendix III). Historically, transcripts had been reviewed. Only if proper 
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course titles and numbers appeared would the candidate receive Massachusetts 
certification. Given TPPC's timetable and the complexity of the University 
bureaucracy in approving new courses, TPPC wanted new programs to be able to 
use existing experimental course numbers which the School controlled but which 
did not sound like certif ication-satisf iers . An expedition to Boston produced 
cooperation and the desired results from then State Education Commissioner, 
Neil Sullivan and David Fitzpatrick, Director of Certification. Both agreed that, 
if TPPC would attest to the fact that each program met certification require- 
ments, successful graduates of the programs would be eligible for certification 
even if the transcripts did look atypical. Thus, a major constraint wat 
overcome. 

Design and implementation of several programs by graduate students who might 
be at the School for only one or two years could have been seen as leading to 
a lack of continuity. However, TPPC decided that each program would be supported 
or maintained through one tull cycle, thus making undergraduates secure in 
choosing a program and encouraging graduate students toward program development. 
People could try out ideas without casting that idea in concrete. 

B. Seeking Involvement 

Homework done, TPPC went to the faculty and doctoral students of the School 
with a variety of messages and communiques, the first of which follows: 
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THE TFPC HAS DESIGNS FOR YOU! 
DO YOU HAVE DESIGNS FOR TPPC? 

•..25 ideas for stimulating your construction of alternative Teacher Education 
designs — 

1. Focus on teaching a specific population (prisioners, elderly, minority group, 
disabled, disturbed, other nationalities). 

2. Include multiple field experiences- 

3. Base program on the study of a sraall number of children and their families 
and communities over a four year period. 

A. Emphasize specialization in an instructional mode, a disciplinary or 
trans disciplinary area, or an educational philosophy. 

5. Build program around new partnerships with schools, museums, camps, 
businesses, hospitals, day care centers, park districts, trades... 

6. Develop a four-years plus three summers program ending with a Master's degree. 
7* Locate program in regional education centers where several teacher education 

institutions share responsibility and collaborate. 

8. Create a Five-College teacher education program for undergraduates. 

9. Include experience in a completely new culture as a basis for understanding 
one ' s own . 

10. Make in-service during first year on-the-job part of program requirement. 

11. Prepare teams, undergraduate and graduate, pre and in-service, including 
teachers , counselors , administrators. 

12. Have participants live with families in commuruities where they will teach. 

13. Design all offerings with two parts: theory and clinical application. 

14. Use training models for other professionals as a new teacher education paradigm. 

15. Involve parents and students as teacher educators. 
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16. Teach teachers to teach prospective teachers and teachers. 

17. Employ research results, thematically organized, with extensive clinical 
experience, as a program core, 

18. Adapt Outward Bound to become a total preparation progran. 

19. Expand and include the micro-teaching and strength trainixig concepts. 

20. Apply simulations and games extensively. 

21. Contract with a large school system to prepare teachers to meet mutually 
agreed upon specifications; emplo5rment guarantee upon successful completion. 

22. Masculinize elementary teaching. 

23. Make teachers more interesting by requiring intensive involvement in unlikely 
experiences. 

24. Establish educational centers throughout the world with youth hostels for 
residents. 

25. Develop a pre-*commitment orientation program including field work, 
simulations, demonstrations, encounters, discussions, readings... 

WHAT IS THE TPPC? 

PEOPLE, committed to the proposition that the School wants and car have a 
superior range of teacher education progranis. 

The TPPC (Teacher Preparation Program Council) encourages the development 
of ALTEPJ^ATIVE APPROACHES TO TEACHER EDUCATION within this School. NOW! 

To help, TPPC will: 

I. SOJ.ICIT proposals for innovative programs and program components from 
centers, groups, and individuals. 
II. FACILITATE both proposal development and implementation by providing 
resources and services.* 
III. EVALUATE and approve proposals. 
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*WHAT DOES " /E TO OFFER YOU? 

Mi: < arces include: 

« 

1. All supervisory assistantships in the School 

2. Half of the teaching assistantships in the School 

3. All services of the student teaching placement office 

A. Pull cooperation of and services from the undergraduate advising office. 

5. The total travel budget allocated to supervision 

6. Secretarial services at least at the present teacher education level 

7. A publications-communications-phone budget at double the present 
teacher education level 

8. A full time staff assistant or associate 

9. At least 50% release time from other duties for the Chairman 

10. Full cooperation of and services from all Centers and Programs in 
the School. 

I (WE) HAVE 

a wild idea 

interest in designing a component 

a design for a teacher education program 

great interest but don't know how to get started 

a program already 



Name(s) . 
Tel. No. school; 

home: 
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Please return this form to Dick Clark's mailbox. 
The TPPC will contact you within 2 days. 

Comment : 

In addition, TPPC members individually contact people whom they thought 
might be interested. Finally, faculty and doctoral students had not forgotten 
that involvement in teacher education meant they might have some claim on 
resources in the School 

PROGRAMS 

B;^'- the end of April, 1971, TPPC was announcing lA Alternative Programs to 
students for their examination and choice. Today, the School of Education offers 
twenty-four different teacher preparation programs. Each of these programs has 
a different thrust, created in answer to the need for teachers trained and 
oriented toward a specific kind of student, school, curriculum or community 
environment. (See Appendix IV). 

There are programs directed toward preparing teachers to work with particular 
groups of children. Omnibus works with school push-outs, the Eleven Plus Project 
with early adolescents, the Fitchburg Exchange in Special Education with the 
mentally retarded and the emotionally disturbed. Media Specialists for the Deaf 
with the hearing impaired. 

Alternative public schools, urban schools, and other special types of schools 
provide the focus for several programs. Other programs such as the Mark's Meadow 
and Amherst Elementary are built around a site, a particular school or set of 
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schools in which students spend much of their time. 

Developing and learning to use a new curriculum is the aim of' both the Future 
Studies and the International Education program. There are also programs with 
Si ' ic discipline orientation in the areas of math, science, social science, 
iiing.Lish, and agriculture. 

Other programs, like Horizons and Cooperative Education, focus on a particular 
way of teaching; METEP and Mark's Meadow prepare teachers to work in open classrooms. 

There are programs built around the way the directors think that undergraduates 
best learn to be teachers. METEP and Reading Specialists use performance criteria. 
A student in Explorations is expected to create his own objectives for whatever 
he chooses to do. An Outward Bound experience is part of the Alternative Schools 
program* 

A sample of individual program descriptions as submitted to and approved 
by TPPC is included in Appendix V. Also included is a copy of the newsprint 
booklet announcing TPPC programs to students last Spring. 

COMPLETELY MODULAR CURRICULUM 

The alternative TPPC programs were reinforced last Spring by the School's 
decision to implement a completely modular curriculum effective September 1, 
1972. Abandoning the idea of the semester as a beginning and termination point 
for course work and the unit of credit as the evaluative and descriptive base, 
the School of Education moved to a variable time frame and a modular evaluative 
and descriptive measure. This kind of flexibility permits learning experiences 
to start and end continuously throughout the school year. Each learning 
experience is assigned modular credit with 100 modules being roughly equivalent 
to 1 conventional university credit. 

Some learning experiences might be a semester long while others might be 
but two weeks or a weekend or one hour in length and carry appropriate proportional 
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modular credit. This kind of schedule has several distinct advantages: it avoids 
the tendency of some instructors to stretch material to fill the semester time 
frame; it permits learning experiences to be added throughout the semester; and it 
provides for multiple entry and exit points in a series of learning experiences. 

her, astudent's transcript is far more descriptive than before because each 
set of modules taken is described and printed out. (See Appendix VI) . 

Taking advantage of modular scheduling, instructors have restructured the 
number, variety and content of the learning experiences offered in their programs. 
A fine example of the use of modular flexibility is the Methods Potpourri. Here 
a variety of 5 or 6 x^eek methods modules are offered, using a wide range of 
approaches, each geared to provide the teacher with the how, what, when and 
where of classroom techniques. The topics range from making low or no cost 
science equipment to language arts in the open classroom. 

The modular system has legitimized and provided considerable administrative 
support for what many TPPC programs were attempting to do prior to its implement- 
ation. It has also substantially increased students' access and exposure to a 
variety of faculty who, under a standard 3-credit course system, would not have 
been available to most undergraduates due both to faculty and student time pressures. 

SOME RESULTS 

TPPC has reached the goals it established less than two years ago. Alternative 
programs exist. Organizational mechanisms are working. Students are substantially 
more satisfied x^;ith their experience at the School. Increased numbers of faculty 
and doctoral students are involved. Relationships with schools and school systems 
are more systematic and positive* Por the first time, more school systems are 
seeking TPPC's student teachers than can be provided. 

NCATE's '^risiting team last Spring extended its stay an extra day to review 
most of the TPPC programs. In speaking of one of our programs, they said, 
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"It should be noted that the institutional report does not do justice to the scope 
and depth of the program." Accreditation has been given. 
Some additional results may be of interest. 

A. PROGRAM ASSESSMENT AND REVISION 

A seminar for TPPC program staff called "Design and Evaluation of Teacher 
Preparation Programs" was initiated in September, 1971, and continues today. 
Looking at the design of programs, their goals and related components has proven 
to be a highly effective assessment process. The seminar has been a facilitating 
mechanism for designers and other staff to work at articulating, assessing and 
modifying their programs. 

For many programs, modifications have been extensive. The MAT program has 
become, through a series of metamorpheses , the Education and Community Service 
Program. Learning experiences have been changed, dropped or added. The Off- 
Campus program's pre-practicum has shifted emphasis from a typical "foundations" 
course to an introduction to the student teaching sites and their particular 
issues taught by a combination of faculty and interns returning from those sites. 
Commitments, goals, and staff behaviors have all changed in the assessment process. 
No program which started in 1971 remains exactly the same in 1972. 

Programs have, of course, used many individual instruments for assessment 
which range from student questionnaires, to intense retreats, to methods of test- 
ing individual program directors* goals like "knowing every student well." 

TPPC has also participated in and encouraged assessment across programs. 
With the help of the seminar, a comprehensive questionnaire was created and adminis 
tered to all students in TPPC programs (See Appendix VII). An exploration of 
the present employment of the first set of graduates from TPPC programs is in 
progress. 
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To aid programs, to guide TPPC, and to add to new knowledge of teacher 
preparation, TPPC is encouraging research projects and dissertations on various 
dimensions of the alternative programs. To facilitate interaction between stu- 
dents and faculty interested in teacher education, TPPC's research, development 
and dissemination arm has published for the School community a list of the 
dissertations in progress on any of the TPPC programs, A second list articulates 
TPPC goals which is providing impetus for further assessment work (See Appendix 
VIII). TPPC hopes to provide access to data, programs, and faculty for students 
and personnel from other institutions who are interested in exploring th<e various 
dimensions of these experimental programs. In December, TPPC will sponsor a 
workshop for faculty, students, and interested outsiders on methods for quali- 
tatively evaluating complex programs such as those sponsored by TPPC, 

B. INVOLVEMENT 

* One guideline of TPPC programs states that the clinical and theoretical 
activities in teacher education should be more closely combined. Results have 
been varying but encouraging. In two cases, program directors or co-directors 
are, in fact, public school administrators. Excellent public school teachers 
working in the area have been hired to offer learning experiences within the 
context of our "Methods Potpourri". The Vice-Principal of Amherst Senior High 
School, now officially designated the coordinator of all interns teaching in 
his building, offers the general methods seminar which is run concurrently with 
the student teaching. In the Mark's Meadow (TEPAM) program, the entire faculty 
of the school, supplemented by 3 teaching assistants, is the faculty of the 
teacher preparation program there. The Education and Community Service Program 
expands this involvement notion, defining not only schools and school personnel 
as vital resources for trainees, but also other agencies in the community and 
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people working in those agencies. 

With the alternative program structure, TPPC has sought to encourage much 
greater faculty participation from other departmentsin the University. Some 
departments have actually proposed and created their own Ltacher ; ' ")^' , if loi7: 
programs. Other departments, such as English, have collaborated with people 
in the School of Education and redefined their major for students interested in 
teaching in secondary schools such that the preparation that they get is more 
congruent with the knowledge and skills needed for secondary teachers. As 
programs proliferate, individual program staffs increasingly realize that they 
cannot be all things to all people within their programs. As a result, increasing 
numbers of faculty members within the School of Education who are involved with 
directing programs are reaching out to other departments in the University for 
their help in designing and providing offerings needed within the context of the 
particular program. Most recently, for example, the department of Environmental 
Studies has been approached and agreed to develop courses in Environmental Educa- 
tion which will give access for our students to a content area sorely needed. 

C. FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON '^SMALLNESS" WITHIN TPPC 

Encouraging a larger number of programs resulted in smaller programs ranging 
from 10 to 225 students and increased the opportunity for students to know one 
another and the faculty with whom they were working (See Appendix IX). Smaller 
groups within some programs are utilized for advising, support, peer supervision 
of student teachers, and job placement* It is clear that peer relationships are 
enhanced through smaller groups of students* 

Smaller numbers of persons in programs maximize other relationships in addition 
to those personal relationships among students and staff. A small program cannot 
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provide all things for itself in the same sense that a large department can. It 
miast interact with and utilize the resources of lae rest u\ ...e .school ar) J the 
University, As program directors have become advisors for their students" 
entire university program, they have explored and understood the Universim^ as 
they <31d not before when advising on University requirements and courses, w^se; 
tihe pravince of a few graduate assistants isolated in one room. 

k sense of community has grown within programs not only because ther a-re 
small,, but also because they have power; because they, students and stad&f ijaake 
Mny ciecisions for themselves. Because directors control so many variabSees? , 
tiiey can build in reinforcing alternatives which move faster toward change tihan 
QEEe altiemative operatiing within a constraining field. When a program disE^nes 
iS!S admissions criteria and process, time frame, goals, and distribution:, off 
ticavel imds , there is more likely to be a sense of coinmitdnent to those= TOTocessses 
acfid ob jectives . -» ^ 

D. prm:tical--theoretical links 

As programs develop more explicit goals, they also develop clearer ^iteria 
about wiat kinds of field experiences in what kinds of sites are most a|HCRropriate 
for th:e±r students. One of the most interesting and dramatic illus tratl^ms of 
the reality of TPPC's alternatives may be gained through an analysis of Afferent 
ways in which practical experience is used and integrated into the total con- 
ception of individual programs. Dimensions of difference in field exper:: nnces 
include: 

Short vs . long term 

Gradtial vs. total xmmersion 

Early vs. late in program 

local vs. national and international 

residential vs . -commuting 
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On-sit ; vs. pre vs • post-methods 
Direct (interning) vs. indirect (Outward Bound) 
Traditional supervision vs. several new patterns 
Single vs. multiple experiences 

Tlie list could continue. The above are real., studiable, and one example of 

what many at the School are now examining. 

Historically, teacher education programs have armed students with an 

abundance of theory, methods, content, etc., all pointed in the direction of 

a terminal field experience — the internship or student teaching. Indeed, 

this was the terminal experience in the preparation of teachers, for upon its 

successful completion, prospective teachers were certified and sent out to find 

their way in the world of education. Increasingly, TPPC programs are tending 

to turn this conception around and emphasize early field work as the reality 

base to which the theoretical can be linked and from which it can derive far 

greater meaning. 

APPENDICES 

TPPC siibmits as further supporting mate^rial those appendices referred to 
in the preceding text. TPPC reiterates that it enters AACTE's competition for 
its achievement in conceiving, designing, implementing, and administratively 
supporting a teacher education program which provides multiple alternative 
programs to students, a host of studiable alternatives to the profession at 
large, and a generalizable model for other institutions. 

TPPC does not include a list of the scores of visitors who have come, 
looked, listened, liked or disliked its approach; a list has not been kept. 
Several publications are now in process on the experience of the past two years 
the Phi Delta Kappan will feature TPPC in its alternative schools issue this 
winter. 
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The sample programs attached are included not as individual entries, 
but as evidence that the TPPC concept is a reality at the School of Education 
at the University of Massachusetts. 
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APPENDIX I- 

TPPC^s Mandate from the Sghool Council 

Charge and Authority 

TPPC is responsible for all graduate , undergraduate , pre-seirvice and 
in-service teacher education programs of the School, All teacher education 
programs must be cleared through TPPC, and the TPPC specifically has the 
power to accept, reject, or modify. 

TPPC is responsible for policy-making, admissions, leadership, administra- 
tive coordination, and program interpretation. 

Given the School's commitment to approximately 2,000 undergraduate 
education majors, 1,700 prospective secondary teachers, and 900 entering 
students each year; given the fact that TPPC will be held accountable for the 
quality of all teacher preparation programs, and given the fact that TPPC has 
no faculty explicitly allocated to it, the TPPC, as needed, may utilize some 
staff resources of the Centers and Programs necessary for the development 
and operation of teacher preparation programs. 

Resources 

Minimum resources will include: 

1. All supervisory assistantships in the School. 

2. Half of the teaching assistantships in the School. 

3. All services of the student teaching placement office. 

4. Full cooperation of and se'^'vices from the undergraduate advising 
office. 

5. Travel budget allocated to supervision. 

6. Secretarial services at least at the present teacher education level. 

7. A publications-^communications-phone budget at double the present 
teacher education level. 

8. A full time staff assistant or associate. 



9. At least 50% release time from other duties for the Chairman. 
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APPENDIX II. 

THE METHODS POTPOURRI 

The Methods Potpourri is designed to provide students with a wide range 
of options for fulfilling their methods needs. The courses that make up the 
Methods Potpourri cover an extremely varied rar^ge of topics, any one of which 
could be a valuable part of their preparation for teaching. 

There are two periods of course offerings in the Methods Potpourri. Each 
period lasts for six weeks and contains as many courses as needed to accommodate 
all students enrolled in the Methods Potpourri (usually between 12 and 15). 
Each course is worth 100 modules or one University credit. Students will 
divide the total number of credits they are taking as equally as possible 
between the two periods. 

Students are free to choose the courses they feel will best prepare them 
at this time for their role as a teacher. They are not required to take any 
particular course, but we do advise them to consider carefully the strengths 
and weaknesses of their preparation to this point and chart a course through 
the Methods Potpourri that will most benefit them. 

While we cannot tell them in advance exactly what each course is like, 
we try to give them as much a description of each course as we can for them to 
base their choice upon. Many of our courses are repeats of past courses and 
will be repeated because their peers felt they were worthwhile. 

We do not guarantee that we. will be able to satisfy 100% of everyone's 
needs within the Methods Potpourri. In fact, we'd be surprised if we did this 
for anyone! We will have a limited enrollment for each of the courses to 
insure that small group instruction can be given. Beyond this we try to 
assign students to classes as equitably as possible. 

A major goal of the Methods Potpourri is to place students in contact 



with exciting teachers who are presently or have recently been in actual 
classrooms. For this reason there is an emphasis nn in-class activities and 
less emphasis on activities outside of class. 

Students are expected to complete the number of modules they sign up for, 
but if this is not possible, credit is given for those modules completed. 
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[ The Commonwealth of MaBaachaaetta 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
BUREAU OF TEACHER CERTIFXCATIOM 
AND PLACEMEHT 



John P. McGraii, Director 

CERTmCATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

Be^RdreneotA under GeDeral Ltws, Chapter 71, 
Sectioo 38G 

1. Proof of American Citizenship. 

A birth certificate or a registrar of voter's certifi- 
cate, or other valid proof of U.S. citizenship should 
accompany application. In case of change of name, 
submit a copy of court decree. Married women 
should also submit a copy of marriage ceitificate. 

2. Proof of Good Health. 

}. Proof of Sound Morel Character, 

4. Proof of possession of a bachelor's or higher earned 
academic degree, or graduation from a four yBmr 
normal school approved by the Boatd of Education. 
Official transcripts or photostatic copies of lecords 
stamped with college seal must accompany applica- 
tion. 

5« Proof tbst applicant's preparation included the mini- 
mum number of semester hours of undergraduate or 
gtadoate credit in courses approved for the certifi- 
cate requested, as listed below. 
(Education courses must be so listed in catalog or 
official letters or publications of the college. In 
case of question regarding specific courses, appli- 
cants should submit evidence to substantiate claim.) 

a. E!emenUtty School Toacher 

(Kindergarten through Grade VIII) - 18 semester 
hours in Elementary Education*. Not less than 2 
semester houts must be in supervised student 
teaching in the elementary grades. The remain- 
ing semester hours must include courses covering 
2 or more of the following areas: 
Educational Psychology^ including Child Growth 

and Development 
Philosophy of Education 

Methods and Materials in Elemaiitary Education 
Cuniculum Development in Elementary Education 

b. Secondary School Teacher 

(Junior and Senior High Schoola) - 12 semeattr 
hours in Secondary Education. Not lesa than 2 
aemester houts must be in supervised student 
teaching in the secondary achoola. The ranaio* 
ing semester hours muat include cooraea coveriai 
2 or more of the following aieaa: 

Educational Paychology, including Adolescent 

Growth and Development 
Philosophy of Education 

Methoda and Materiala in Secondary Education 
Curriculum Development in Secondary Education 
^ i aemeaterhoura in major subject field of fielda. 
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c. Special Subject Teacher in Elementary and Sec* 
oodary Grades, including Junior High School, e.g., 
Art, Business Subjects, Home Economics, Indus- 
trial Arts, Music, Health, Physical Education, 
Reading, Driver Evocation, Speech. 

12 semester houcs in Education. Not less than 2 
semester hours must be in supervised stodent 
teaching at the appropriate grade level. The 
remaining semester hours must include courses 
covering 2 or more of the following areas: 
Educational Psychology, including Child or 

Adolescent Growth and Developr&ent 
Philosophy of Education 

Metfiods and Materials of Teaching Special Sub- 
ject Field 

Curriculum Development in Special Sobject Field 
18 semester hoyrs in the special subject field. 

d. Teacfter o/ Special Schools and Classes 

30 semester hours of Education approved for the 
preparation of Special Class Teachers covering 
the following areas: 

Psychology of Subnormal and Unadjusted Children 
Industrial Arts and/or Crafta 
Special Class Methods 
Educational Meaaurementa 

Supervised Student Observation and Teaching 
N.B. Regularly appointed teachers with 3 years 
of classroom experience may qualify upon comple- 
tion of 12 semester hours as follows: 

Psychology of Subnormal and Unadjusted Children 
Special Class Methods 
Educational Measurements 

Industrial Arts and/or Crafts or Domestic Arts 

e. Requirements for certification in the classifica- 
tions listed below will be mailed upon request, 
but it should be noted that a teacher^s certificate 
valid for service in Massachusetts and appropriate 
to the certificate desired is a prerequisite for each. 
Teacher of Speech and Hearing Handicapped 
Guidance Counselor and/or Director 
Elementary School Principal 

Secondary School (including Junior High) Principal 

General Supervisor 

Special Subject Supervisor 

School Librarian 

School Paychologiat 

Aaaiatant Superintendent of Schools 

Superintendent of Schools 



A candidata who lacks th» practice taachlng r«quir«d for • 
cartiflcata nay aubmlt evidence of one eemeeter'e eucceaaful 
teachlflg experience in lieu of practice teeching. 9uch evi- 
dence eheuld be in the form of e letter from the euperintendent 
or prtAcipel under whoee eupervieion the teeching wee done. 
It ehould be noted thet the teeching muet be on the eppropriete 
grade level ee e full tine employee of e echool eyetem. Not 
mote than three eemeeter hours of credit mejr be ellotted for 
thie taechiag experience. 

Teeching eitperience ia e depertmeatelised eeventh and 
el||ith i^ade elementery echool ie coneidered ee eccepteble 
teaching experience towerde e eecoodery echool certificete. 

Application must be mede on epproved fona obtaAnebie et 
divtaion office or from any Meeeechaeetta euperintendent of 
ai^oole. Appiicetion, eccompanied by eupporting credentiele, 
ahould be mailed to the Director* 182 Tremoot Street, Boeton, 
Ma9eaoliuaatta 02111. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR ALTEPJNATIVE TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR TEN TPPC UKDEKG^o^DUAT£S 

A BRIEF STATE^^ENT OF PROBLEMS AND PURPOSES: 

The "winter Cape" is in many respects a conununity of isolated people. 
From Memorial Day until Labor Day the year-round residents of the Cape 
devote their energy to making enough money to last through another 
winter. The rest of the year is devoted to recuperating from the last 
"season* and anuicipacing the next. Cape schools have truancy rates 
comparable to ghetto ochoolc. Tha school systems are by and large tr^L- 
ditional and conservative. Truants and other "trouble makers" are 
often seen as chronic problem students both by themselves and school 
personnel. A great deal of evergy is invested in catching ^^hookers" 
and disciplining "rroublemakers . " Yet, there is a recognition by some 
Cape educators that schools are not meeting the needs of many of the 
people they are intended to serve. So much energy seems to be expended 
in the maintenance and enforcement of the existing system that none is 
left to analyze the problem and invent alternatives designed to address 
it. We believe ve have developed an alternative which vill: 

a) provide an alternative learning experience to ,a limited number 
of high school age people in the Bourne, Barns table , and Falmouth areas; 

b) provide a rich learning experience and valuable Lr5.ia:lng for 
ten TPPC undergraduates; 
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c) provide structures to re- integrate students and adults in che 
community we serve; 

d) provide an educational model which integrates concepts of 
vocational education, academic learning, community service, appren- 
ticeships, and which serves to bridge the so-called generation gap. 

WHO ARE THE PEOPLE INVOLVED? 

Reticom Projects, Inc., is a non-profit private corporation operating 
in Monument Beach, Massachusetts. Janus House, an extension of Reticom, 
proposes to contract v/ith the superintendents of schools and/or school 
committees of Bourne, Barnstable, and Falmouth to provide an alter- 
native educational experience for 25-30 high school aged people from 
these districts. The school will be staffed by a co-director salaried 
by school funds, another co-director salaried by Janus House, 10 under- 
graduates recruited through the auspices of TPPC, 25-30 mentors (local 
adults 'who agree with the students and the school to apprentice the 
students) , and consultants recruited primarily from the attached resource 
list. We propose Ms. Dorcas Miller as the school-funded co-director 
and Mr. Larry Linker as the Janus House co-director. (See attached 
resumes.) The co-directors will have immediate, continuous back-up 
support services from Mrs. Jean Carmel, Director of Janus House; Mr. 
Charles Fauteaux, Program Director of Janus House; and Mrs. Sandy Linker. 
(See attached resumes.) 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION AND RATIONALE 



GOALS: 

Our goals are based on the philosophical assumption that, for many 
people, relevant learning is connnunity-based learning. We propose to 
serve "alienated" and "problem ybutti," that is, high school kids who 
have little or no use for school, who are truancy or discipline 
"problems," who feel somehow disconnected from the people and institutions 
of their community. For these people we feel that the most relevant 
learning is learning which re-connects them to their social context. 
We aspire to demonstrate that teachers can best teach the disaffected 
youth through implementing a collaborative learning effort that is 
designed to meet the needs and wants which are jointly agrcied upon by the 
student and the teacher. We intend to show that it is both feasible and 

desirable to include lay educators adults who are not teachers per se 

but who h^ve skills and knov/ledge wanted or needed by students in 

secondary (or primary) learning programs. 

GOALS FOR THE TEACHER: . - * 

The teachers are 10 undergraduates from TFPC; our goals for them are: 

a) that they identify their own learning goals for two fiemesters; 

b) that they collaborate with the jqtsf f to plan a program to meet 
these goals in terms of field experience, academic knowledge, and per- 
sonal growth; 

* c) that they agree in advance to general learning and working 
goals which we already have in mind for them: 
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1) co-operative living and working; specifically, we envision 
them living together in two co-op houses and we plan for them to teach 
In teams; 

2) development of group dynamics and group training skills; 

3) learning and utilizing skills in resource identification 
(both human and other resources) and development, so as to become 
links between the community resources and their students; 

4) development and sharpening of skills in discovering what 
they already know, identifying what they want and/or need to know, 
discovering ways to get the knowledge and information, and exploring 
ways of making this problem-solving ^'methodology" useful *in other 
areas of the community. In addition we hope to teach the undergraduates 
how to teach this to their students in the school; 

5) development of "bridging skills," i.e., skills designed to 
reconcile people who have similar goals and interests but who have 
divergent points of view. The task is to facilitate acceptance of 
divergence while simultaneously facilitating collaboration on goals and 
Interests. 

GOALS FOR THE STUDENTS 

The students \'J±11 be 25-30 high school age people who are seen either 

by themselves or by others (preferable both) as "disaffected," "alienated, 

or "problem" students. Our goals for them are: 

consultants , 

a) that they work with staff/and teachers to identify their 
pwn present status, i.e., each will determine how he/she now perceives 
self as a person, as a learner, aS a member of the community, and as 
a creative producer. This is both an initial and a continuous goal. 
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The student will meet periodically in support/learning teams to review 
and examine their "present status." 

b) to work with staff and teachers to identify and develop plans 
end dreams for his/her learnings growth and development. This is seen 
primarily as identifying how he/she would like to perceive self as a 
per son/learner /member of community /productive doer. Again these 
goals, dreams, and fantasies will be review and updated continuously in 
the support/learning team. 

c) to work with staff teachers and consultants (where appropriate) 
to develop a learning program which is operable, which meets learning 
needs, which makes sense in terms of the tension between present status 
and goals and these to which he/she is coimnitted. This learning prograni 
will be the curriculum for each student. The learning program is flexible 
in that it is primarily individualized, subject to review in light of 
changes in present status and/or goals. 

OUR GOALS FOR THE STUDENTS ARE: 

a) to re-integrate them into the community so that they come: to 
be seen as people rather than problem youths; 

b) for them to experience learning and education as relevant and 
connected to experience, existence, and their daily lives; 

c) for them to develop a fuller sense of self, self-worth, and 
self-responsibility; 

d) for them to develop the ability ^o demonstrate and validate (c) 
above within the context of their comniunity; 
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e) for them to develop both general and specific skills (i^e,, 
both knowledge and knowledge of the utilization of knowledge) which 
make sense to them and which validate (c) and (d) above; 

f) for them to receive official support for their time in this 
program. We want them to receive a high school diploma or its equi- 
valent for seniors and one school year credit for others; 

g) for them to develop survival skills. This is a broad area having 
mainly to do with how to be who you are in a validating and self- 
actualizing rather than a self-destructive manner. 

GOALS FOR THE SCHOOLS AND THE LARGER COMMUNITY: 

Vis a vis the comniunity, we hope to: 

a) reduce the tension between "problem" youths and the community • 
We hope to demonstrate that "problem" youth are people with problems 
rather than "problem people." (For an interesting discussion of such 
differentiations cf. R. D. Laing, Self and Others , Pelican, 1970.. 
Chapters on "Attributions and Injunctions" and "False and Untenable 
Positions" are particularly relevant.) 

b) facilitate interrelationships between school, school kids and 
the community which are intended to break down the us/them view and 
fosLv^r a situation in which all participants see themselves as part of 
an interdependent collaborative relationship. In effect, this means we 
intend to foster a sense of community among the people and the insti-- 
tut ions of the "winter Cape." We view this task as formidable but not 
impossible. 



c) reduce truancy and discipline problems; 

d) provide alternative learning situations for students v%o arc 
now felt as burdens by the schools and who see school as a burden; 

e) demonstrate that "it" the concepts of this proposal can b 

done. 
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PROGBAII COMPONENTS: 

TPPC Undergraduates : The primary program component which we offer the 

then TPPC vudergraduates is an incredibly rich field experience. They 

will work daily with a wide variety of people, including the students 

in the program, the adults in the community who will sarve as mentors, 

the school staff, Janus House staff, and residents of Janus House, as 

well as interacting with a range of consultants on a shorter-term basis. 

They will have hassles, headaches, frustrations, and failures; they will 

also have incomparable challenges, support, validation, and successes. 

Each will be able to. design his own conceptual learning program to augment 

the field experience. The staff of the school and support services unit 

at Janus House each have training and experience as counsellors and/or 

therapists. TPP/C's who desire counselling regarding program design xij'ill 

have the option of working with the staff or support unit, or of 

utilizing some other counselor, either within the support/learning team 
with 

or/outside consultants. 

Conceptual learning experiences can be had in a wide variety of ways, and 

from aiany sources. The school will be able to tap into any one listed 

on the attached human resources sheet (which is only a partial list of 

the resources already available) and to any person or institution listed 

on the Cape Cod resource sheet. For those interested in cercif ication, 

we have tent^'zive approval from the Bourne schools for 6-8 practice 

the 

teaching slots and will explore - with/superintendents from Falmouth 
and Barsntable the possibilities of other internships. Practice teaching 



would necessarily be spread out over the two semester period in order 
to leave the TPPC'er major tiice to devote to his/her support/learning 
team« 

We have al?o budgeted $4000 for travel, to include both area travel and 
field visits. Educational and cultural events, including those in 
Amherst and Boston, will be an integral part of the program and field 
trips will be scheduled on a regular basis. 

With respect to more conceptually oriented material, on-going one 
semester courses in Methods, Educational Psychology, Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and Counselling can be arranged as independent studies, (Larry 
and Sandy are doctoral candidates at the University of Massachusetts; 
Dorcas ha& applied for admission to the Ed. D. program for JJeptember 1972. 
Dr. David Flight, Dr. John W. Videman, Dr. Susan LaFrance, and Dr. Donald 
Carew have tentatively agreed to facilitate and supervise such independent 
study contracts.) In addition, modular experiences in topics ranging 
from pottery to political science, from art to autism, from organisational 
development to early childhood development, drom dramatics to psycho-^drnna 
can and v/ill be arranged on a regular basis (at least monthly) from the 
attached lisc of consultant resources. Also, TPPC's can opt to attend 
and participate in any of the many workshops sponsored by Janus House, or 
they may work out special learning experiences with the people or 
institution:- listed under Cape Cod Sesourc-^-.. We believe that if the 
undergraduate student wants it, we. can get it for him/her IffiOLESALEl 
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Students : The primary component of this program for the student is the 
self-discovery, self^-confrcntation, self-reneval process. The support/ 
learning teans will function as on-going micro-labs with supervised peer 
support, peer counselling, group gelp with individual goals, problems, 
etc. Our intentions are to create a collaborative learning environment 
which encourages both individual responsibility and sensitivity to the 
wants, needs, aspirations, problems, and unique capabilities of others. 
The student will be counselled continuously. We intend to employ to some 
extent the principles of the Blanchard/Hersey "Life Cycle Theory of 
Management." For example, students who show the need for autonomy will 
be loosely supervised and given opportunities to take responsibility fo^ 
their own learning programs. They will at the same time be given the 
opportunity tc discuss problems (or for that matter, anything of importance 
to them) with their teacher and support/learning team. Those who demon- 
strate the need for closer supervision and counselling x<rill be given 
those things and will also be encouraged and trained to begin developing 
self-motivation and self^-responsibility. 

Another major component of the student's program is the apprenticeship. 
Students will be urged, though not required, to develop for themselves 
a skills learning goal. This skills learning goal will be matched to 
an adult (mentor) in the coramunity, identified either by the student 
(with advise and consent of both the nentot and the teacher) or Identified 
by the teacher (with agreement from both mentor and student) . Mentors 
will be encouraged to take the student "under their wings." With con- 
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tlnuous help from the teachers, staff, and consultants, the aentor vill 
not only train the student in his/her particular skills area, but will 
also demonstrate a continuing interest in the student's practical, 
personal, skills, conceptual, noral and spiritual growth. In a sense, 
the mentor becoiaes a parent surrogate as well as a craftsman or profes- 
sional from whom to leam a skill. We feel that this particular program 

and that it 

component is difficult, risky, /crucial; and/has the potential of a very 

high pay-off in terms of re-integrating the student into the community 
and bridging the "generation gap," 

The students will also have access to each of the learning experiences 
available to the teachers. They will be encouraged to participate in a 
wide variety of modular learning experiences. Money will be available 
for field trips to educational and cultural places and events. The 
educational value of such experiences seems self-evident. Should further 
explanation be necessary, we will be happy to present the formalized 
theory behind the design. 

EVALUATION: 

We propose to use, and have already begun using, the Fortune/Hutchinson 
Model for Evaluation. This methodology provides not only a means for 
developing relevant and useful means of evaluation, but offe*-s a structure 
for developing program goals, analyzing d^.ta, and utilizing resources. 
This method is of particular merit because: 
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a) It emphasizes operational izing concepts and making the goals 
explicitly behavioral and measurable; 

b) it is based on the concept of outgoing evaluation, in order that 
the decision-makers may constantly check where they are in relation to 
the stated goals; 

c) it structures flexibility, allowing the decision-makers to 
redeJine goals and activities when appropriate; 

d) it offers a conceptual framework for dealing with both the 
immediate environment of the school and its design, and the broader 
environment of life goals and means for fulfilling them. This fourth 
aspect of the model is particularly important, as we will be training 
the TPPC's (and to a smaller extent, the students) how to utilize the 
principles and techniques in relation to other aspects of their life. 



CAPE COD RESOURCE LISTING 
(SBXECTED LIST) 



American Friends Service, Cambridge, Mass. (Emphasis on social change) 
American Red Cross, fiyannis 
Artist Guild, Falmouth 

Association for the Preservation of Cape Cod (ecology, conservation, etc. 

Barnstable Community Clinical Nursery School 

Barnstable Housing Authority 

Beverly School for the Deaf 

Cape Cod & Islands Food Co-op 

Cape Cod Assn. for Retarded -Children 

NAACP of Cape Cod 

Center for Visual and Performing Arts 

Cape Cod Chapter, Massachusetts Archeology Association 

Cape Cod Community College 

Cape Cod Conservatory of Music and Arts 

Cape Cod Council of Churches 

Cape Cod Crafts Co--op 

Cape Cod Writers Conference 

Chatham Drug Action Committee 

Bob Livingstone, Marine Bio-Laboratory 

Chambers of Commerce (Bourne, Cape Cod, Falmouth) 

Children's iJcliool of Science, Woods Kol^ 

Community Action Committee of Cape Cod and the Islands, Hyannis 
Crossroads Coffee House, Hyannis 



Falmouth Psychological Testing Center 

Falmouth Public Schools 

Falmouth Emergency and Referral Service 

Harwich Junior Theater, West Harwich, Mass. 

Harwich Winter Theater 

HELP of Cape Cod 

Janus House 

Legal Services of Cape Cod and the Islands 

St. David's Mission House 

Operation Mainstream 

Parents School for Atypical Children 

Recycling Organization of Falmouth 

Cape Cod Regional Vocational School 

Yamouth Youth Commission 

Handi-craft Workshop for Cape Cod 

Falmouth Artists Guild 

Marine Biological Laboratories Aquarium, Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institute, Woods Hole 
Barnstable County Jail 
Provincetown Free University 
Craigville Conference Center 
Falmouth Historical Society Museum 
Falmouth Family p].anning Service 
Soil Conservation Service 
etc • 



People Resources 



Dr. William B.ruff 
Dr, Richard Bracco 
Dr. Charles Brown 

Dr. Bruce Baker 

Alminina Barbara 

Marvin Bens en 

Dr. David Cantor 
Karen Shayette 
Betty Bopp 
Jim Rippee 
Bill Wyman 
Dr. Albert Fesso 

Dr. Jean Namesh 

Al Harrington 

Don Price 

Hank Dihbert 

Dr. William Sugden 

Dick Sperry 
Dr. Fred Hinman 

Donald Harrington 
Elenor Hancock 



Psy..hologist 
Psychiatris t 
Educator 

Psychologist 

Lawyer 



Former H/S 
Principal 



Director of Martha's Vineyard 
Mental Health Services 

Developmental Consultant, Dept. of 
Mental Health, West Virginia 

Director, Center for Educational 
Leadership (Ford Foundation) 
Cambridge, Mass . 

Professor, Harvard; developing 
modules for working with retarded 
children. 

Specialty, People's Law; Poverty 
Law 

Director of Halfway house for 
schizophrenics, Rockford, 111. 



Psychologist Boston Family Institute 

Disciple of the Maharishi 

Director, ')Harwich Children's Theater 
Director, Halfway House 
Boston School of Fine Arts 



Sculptor 
Artist 
Psychologist 



Psycho-motor therapy Institute, 
New York City 



Social Psychologist Judge Baker Clinic, Glouster, Ma. 
Juvenile Officer Bourne 

Falmouth 
Barnstable 



Juvenile Officer 
Juvenile Officer 
M.D. 



Consultant 
Psy chologis t 



D.N. A. Laboratories, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N.Y. 

Synectics, Inc., Cambridge, Ma. 

Director, Region III, Mass. Dept^ 
of Mental Health (politics of 
mental health) 



Sociologist 
City Councilwoman Berkeley, Calif 



Center for Democratic Studies, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 



(People Resources, cont.) 



Barbara Ackerman 
Harry Mersen 

Dr. Louisa Howe 

Ted Jones 

Carl Lynne 

Jack Forest 

Dr. Rudyard B roost 

Dr. William Douglas 

Dr. Margaret Gorman 
Dr. Robert White 

Dr. David Reisman 
Dr. Peter Lenrow 

Hod Gray 

Robert and Ildri Ginn 
Dr. Michael Goiteem 

Anne Sexton 
K. Z. Chavis 

Dr. Richard York 

Dr. 0. Henry Harsch 

Dr. John York 

Arthur Burbeau 

Siasan Steadman 

Rev. Heslip "Happy" Lee 



Mayor 
Retired 

Psychiatrist 



Cambridge, Ma. 

Former Superintendent of Schools 
Falmouth, Ma. 



Specialty: alcoholics 
President, WCRB radio station 
Architect /psychologis t Designs playgrounds, space usage 



Lawyer 

Psychologist 

Psychologist 

Psychologist 
Prof ess or /author 



Legal services for poor and juveniles 

New York Dept. Mental Health 

Prof, of Adoliscent Psyc. , 
Cape Cod Community College 

Cape Cod Community College 

Harvard University (retired) , 
LIVES IN PROGRESS 



Professor/author Harvard University 

Prof . /Psychologist Harvard University School of Ed. 

Consultant, Berkeley Alternative 
Schools Program 



Director 

Psychologists 

Physicist 

Poet 



Van Amerring Foundation, NYC 

Psycho-drama Institute, Boston 

Working on designs for artificial 
linibs 

Weston, Ma. 



Regional Rep'resentative Ford Foundation Leadership 

Development Program, Atlanta, Ga. 

Psychologist Pocasset Clinic 

Psycliologis t Ga. State Univ. , Atlanta, Ga. 

Assistant to Director Youth Services Board; Boston 



Artist 

Former Teacher 
Di rector 



Barnstable , Ma. 
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APPENDIX V. (B) 

PROGRAM COMPONENTS FOR PROPOSED 
MODEL ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION PROGR^XM 

Purpose 

This proposnl recommends that a prc-service teacher education 
program (METEP) be formed in order to prepare teaclier.s for an Integrated 
Day approach which would include field and clinical experiences in 
selected New England public school districts. 

Justification and Rationale 

New England is no longer in dire need of teachers. National statis- 
tics bear this out. Statistics further indicate that two years after 
graduation 50% of teachers certified have never taught or are no longer 
teaching. Therefore the emphasis in teacher education should be changed. 
We are now in need of a pre-service program for future teachers respon- 
sive to the needs of the schools conjunction with a correspondingly effec- 
tive in-service education responsive to the needs of children and society. 
The University of Massachusetts mounted a model elementary teacher education 
program predicated on the understanding that "we must institutionalize 
change so that it becomes an integral part of the educational structure, 
thereby meeting the functional needs of society and individual students 
as they arise/' (METEP Final Report Oct. 1968 p. 7) The report continues, 
"We need clearer distinctions between the inert and active tasks involved 
in teaching, a clearer definition of teaching skills and criteria by which 
they might be assessed. And we need greater acceptance of and attention 
to the fact that teaching is not reducible entirely of skills, but involves 
a personal relationship between teacher and pupil" (pp. 8-10). 

. Teacher education programs, both pre- and in-service must also address 
themselves to the needs of the learner. Universities have too long remained 
on a theoretical rather than practical level. At present schools in New 
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Kngland are based on Lhe notion that our students must be cduciitcd lo 
participate in a factory-model society. To succeed educationally, 
students must learn to obey, to perform assigned taskr. without quer.tioniny , 
to begin work and stop on schedule, to accomodate their own pace to their 
fellow students' (usually the slowest participant sets the pace), and to 
work to a mean level of group achievement rather than to the highest 
level as measured by their own ability. They are measured against arti- 
ficially standardized norms rather than their own growth potential. 
Materials of instruction further perpetuate the factory model: pre- 
packaged materials are used in bulk and in unison. Teachers have the 
burden of supplying all of the supposedly necessary information and 
carry the obligation of evaluating the regurgative powers of the child- 
ren. 

The goals of this outmoded model are far from those described in 
the Vermont Design for Education, which coincide with those of today's 
most outstanding educators, psychologists and philosophers such as Piaget, 
Bruner, Erikson, and Maslow, as well as such -long established influences 
as Dewey and Whitehead. J. W. Gardner believes that "the ultimate goal 
of the educational system is to shift to the individual the burden of 
pursuing his own education.'' ( Self Renewal , 1969, p. 12) The by-now 
well known Plowden report notes that in the model which they judge most 
effective, "the child is the agent in his own learning. The curriculum 
is to be thought of in terms of activity and experience rather than of 
knowledge to be acquired and facts to be stored." ( Children and Their 
Primary Schools, Vol. II, 1967, p. 194). The report further states that 
society "will certainly be one marked by rapid and far reaching economic 
and social changes. For such a society, children and the adults they 
ER^C ^'^'^'^ become, will need above all to be adaptable and capable of adjusting 
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to their changing environments." (p. 185) 

New L;ngland's needs, therefore, require a program of education for 
teachers, both pre- and in-service, and for children, which will provide 
a responsive learning-teaching environemnt in which all participants may 
develop a realistic, positive self-image, learn how to learn, how to live 
and work with others, and are developing the necessary academic and social 
skills according to their own abilities and needs. 

The consensus of the Stiles Commission which worte the MACE report 
of 1968 was that a high quality teaching force can be developed only when 
the State Department of Education, the colleges and Universities, elemen- 
tary and secondary school systems, teachers and professors are systematically 
involved in planning and implementing teacher education programs. The 
project outlined in this proposal supports this process and expands it to 
include the coiranunity as well as a number of carefully selected consul- 
tants with expertise in key areas. We further suggest a regional approach 
using four representative districts in New England so that channels of 
communication will be opened between and among the New* England States. 
The METEP model has been selected as the vehicle for the in-service pre- 
service teacher education component, and for addressing the needs of the 
teachers in terms of performance in the classroom. This model has been 
in various stages of operation for two years, and has a large body of 
evaluative and descriptive literature to support its feasibility. The 
model builds on success and helps teachers Lo expand their diagnostic 
skills as well as their learning and teaching repertoires. T?iis coincides 
with the educational approach reported so favorably in the Plowden Report, 
but with modification for New England and American needs. The approach is 
outlined in the proposal and is suggested for implementation in the schools. 
It, too, is based on success, independence, expansion of learning styles, and 
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the ability to function independently and responsibly in a changing 
society. This approach has variously been called the Integrated Day, 
informal education, the Leicestershire Approach, and the responsive 
environment. Our proposal refers to it as the Integrated Day. It 
seeks to meet the challenge implicit in the Carnegie Report, ^'Crisis 
in the Classroom", by creating an educational environment that "is at 
once humane, relevant and honest. 

•Underlying the program is our conviction that the most useful 
education in the modern world is one which teaches an individual how 
to learn; one that develops the desire and ability for self-education. 
The following assumptions underlie the Integrated Day approach: 

Children's concept-formation grows out of concrete experience, 
and proceeds at a rate which varies with the individual. 

Children's developmental stages, as Piaget suggests, largely 
determine their ability to deal with abstraction, and hence 
symbol-manipulation. 

Children's curiosity is innate. When encouraged^rather than 
threatened, it develops into initiative. 

Children's self-initiated learning, based on emotional and 
intellectual response to the environment, is the most lasting. 

Children's emotional and intellectual development are equally 
valuable. Affective investigations have as much validity and 
worth as cognitive pursuits. 

Children respond most readily and with strongest concentration 
to subject matter x^^hich is oriented to their concern for the 
immediate, the 'now'. 

Children have the competence and the right to make significant 
decisions and mistakes in their learning. 

^ The assumptions about growth, learning and change which are 
essential to our model will provide a common denominator for all those 
involved— children, parents, teachers and administrators—and must 
permeate every level of planning, implementation and evaluation of the 
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program. Wien teachers feel trusted, and take responsibility willinidy, 
they develop a trusting attitude which in turn fosters responsibil.lLy 
and self-respect in the children they teach. 

Proposed Plan 

The School of Education will commit a wide range of resources 
to meeting identified needs. These resources and the needs they will 
address are outlined below. 

The Model Elementary Teacher Education Program (METEP) is built 
on two and a half years of effort and a quarter million dollars in 
federal funds. It has at its disposal six or seven full time faculty. 
A major component of METEP has been the development of performance 
criteria in the following areas of competence: (1) human relations, 
(2) behavioral skills, (3) science, (4) language arts, (5) mathematics, 
(6) aesthetics, (7) social studies and, (8) evaluatioti. In addition, 
during the past two and a half years, the School of Education has 
developed a cadre of faculty and graduate students with strong competencies 
relating to the Integrated Day as a valid alternative to traditional 
elementary education. 

These resources will combine in several ways to meet' a variety of 
regional needs. In the Summer of 1971 they will provide the basis for 
a three week, residential workshop in the techniques and philosophy of 
the Integrated Day. Related to the workshop will be the identification 
of participant teams of teachers and administrators from schools in the 
cooperating districts, and the identification of graduate assistants who 
will be trained for a dual role as teaching assistants and Resource 
Personnel. Summer workshops will be offered each summer as the program 
Q develops. 

ERIC 
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There are several expected outcomes from the summer workshop: (1) 
it v/ill act as a major building block for schools implementing Lhc! 
Integrated Day; (2) it will fulfill an action-planning function with 
the participating teachers-principal teams involved in the planning and 
evaluation of the workshop; (3) participating teachers, along with 
Resource personnel, will become a team implementing a new type of field 
experience for pre-service teachers which Integra tes methods instruction 
into the field experience; (4) through implementing Integrated Day class- 
rooms and by establishing a facilitating team of cooperating teachers, 
principals, and resource personnel, a critical University need will be 
met, namely, field experience openings which are congruent with the 
Integrated Day - based pre-service METEP; (5) with a quality field 
experience available, the University can justify a heavy in-service pro- 
gram because it will be directly linked to its pre-service program— thus 
achieving a major goal of establishing a continuous pre-service — in-service 
educational program; and (6) in addition, the workshop would open several 
channels of communication between: (a) members of a team from a particular 
cooperating school district, (b) different cooperating school districts, 
(c) school districts and the university. The last two involve interstate 
regional communication networks. The long term effects of living and 
learning cooperatively for an extended period at the beginning of the 
project provide a sound basis for cohesive growth of the program. 

Currently, a cadre of resource personnel are participating in a 
Workshop in the Integrated Day under the guidance of Dr. Rudman. Tliese 
people will provide expertise in support systems for on~cnmpus MKTEP 
experiences as well as in later field experiences. 
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The integrciting ba^e for the METEP pre-service component of the 
prograiM will be the Integrated Day approach. Students will be accepted 
during the junior or senior year at the university and will continue in 
the program for a full year, beginning in the Fall of 1971, modular 
experiences will be offered to participating students for sixteen (16) 
credit hours. Modules will include prucess-oriented experiences in 
related areas of the elementary curriculum* During the implementation 
period, the current School of Education Catalogue course number^^ will 
be utilized to identify these METEP offerings: 

205/505 Aesthetics (2 credit hours) 

260/560 Curriculum (3 credit hours) 

261/561 Language Arts/ 

Reading (2 credit hours) 

259/559 Social Studies (2 credit hours) 

262/562 Science (2 credit hours) 

263/563 Mathematics (2 credit hours) 

220/520 Human Relations ( 3 credit hours ) 

(16 credit hours) 

To provide continuity in the program, the semester of modular 
instructional experiences will be followed by a full semester of field 
and clinical experiences in participating school districts. The cooperat- 
ing school personnel will be trained in the Integrated Day approach and' 
will receive continuing in-service experiences under the guidance of METEP 
staff. Supervision for interns will be, provided by the School of Education. 

Opportunities will be provided during both the modular instructional 
phase and the field experience phase of the program for students to test 
their own hypotheses, analyze theories they have derived, synthesize 
their experiences, apply their skills, and reflect upon the consequences 
of their behavior. 
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The individual components of the MCTEP experionc. will be .oduiar. 
Those modules have a built-in evaluation system. B.onuse each instn..- 
tional .odule has specific objectives attached to it. pre- and po.t-tcst 
assessments are easily made. Attitude measures will be taken throughout 
the course of the METEP experiences. Assessments will be made of students 
during both the instructional module phase and the fieldwork phase of 
the program. Evaluation instruments will be used to follow-up on the 
effectiveness of the program by tapping the attitudes of the cooperating 
teachers and administrators; the training phase for cooperating personnel 
has an evaluation system which is an integral part of that proposal. All 
participants will provide feedback on the effectiveness of the entire 
METEP experience. Suggestions will be. solicited which facilitate the 
improvement of the total learning experience. 
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Explorations! 



Explorations! is a new and exciting teacher prepara- 
tion program at the University of Massachusetts School 
of Education. Developed and directed by two doctoral 
students, Marsha Forest and Jeffrey Forest, Explorations! 
is seen by them as a program for those students who want 
the challenge of designing their own personal curriculum 
and being totally responsible for their own education. 

This year there are forty, two students who have 
taken on this challenge— students who want the freedom 
to make their oim choices, to plan their own training 
and to explore the varieties of possibilities which exist 
in contemporary society. 

In Explorations! there is no fixed blueprint- 
rather the program is built by the students themselves 
according to their desires and wants. Each student 
pursues their own goals and objectives, in their own way. 
They are encouraged to make use of the resources both 
within the University community and in the world around. 

The directors do not see themselves turning out one 
kind of teacher or involving every student in similar 
experiences. Rather each student is encouraged to pursue 



thosfe experiences which make the most sense to them and 
which will have the most relevance for the particular 
kind ot teacher they want to be and for the particular 
kind of situation in which they want to work. 

Furthermore, the directors do not see each student 
In this program automatically becoming teachers. It is 
their view that many students have not fully thought 
about the choices open to them or examined their reasons 
for entering the teaching profession. In Explorations! 
students receive encouragement to explore other careers 
and associated fields. 

To give students a practical basis on which to look 
at themselves, they are encouraged to get experience in 
educational settings so as to gain first hand knowledge 
of what teaching and learning entails. 

This year Explorations! students have set up coiranunity 
nursery schools, tutored in jails and detention centers, 
worked in day care centers, traditional classrooms, 
orphanages and free schools. They have traveled abroad 
visiting and working in different educational settings 
and have participated in Outward Bound experiences. 

As well, students in Explorations! receive support 
and encouragement from being in a program which legitimizes 
these kinds of activities. Explorations! acts as a 
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clearinghouse for resources and is a home base from which 
the students operate. 

This year the members decided to meet one weekend 
a month in a residential retreat setting where everyone 
could come together and share and learn with one another. 
Also, a weekly seminar was organized by the students and 
each week a speaker is invited whom they would like to 
meet. There is also a newsletter prepared by the students 
which serves as a vehicle for sharing tidbits of informa- 
. tion, interesting ideas, jobs, place to visit and the 
like. There is also a weekly time for the students to 
meet with the directors and get any information or help 
they want . 
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TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM AT MARK'S T^ADOW (TEPAM) 

The TEPAM program offers an undergraduate an extensive and varied set of 
experiences within the elementary school community, of Mark/s Meadow Lab School. 
Students enter the program as sophomores, and because the program lasts for five 
consecutive semesters there is a strong sense of community which develops among 
the members of the program as well as between the TEPAM students and the children 
and teachers of Mark's Meadow. TEPAM combines theory and experience to create 
an integrated learning experience. This is in harmony with th^ ''Integrated 
Day" philosophy of Mark's Meadow. Direct experience is the primary "text" 
• of TEPAM. 

TCP AM consists of five consecutive phases. Students may enter the program 
either the first or second semester of their sophomore year. 

P^ase I - Introduction to Educational Careers (3 credits). This course 
introduces its members to the complex groupings of persons which are the 
elementary school community. Attendance at School Committee meetings, parent 
and teacher meetings, observation of central office, playground, and classroom 
activities, and discussions with teachers, parents and administrators are some 
of the activities of this phase. 

Phase II - The Child and His World (6 credits). This course focuses on 
child development and learning theory. TEPAM students are assigned two children 
of different ages and sexes to obser\'e and interact with. This relationship 
will extend throughout the two years of the program. There are weekly seminars 
which relate the experiences with children to theories of child development 
and learning. 

Phase III - Full semester of student teaching, methods, and curriculum 
development (15 credits). During this phase you are working in Mark's Meadow 
classrooms full time. Methods and curriculum development are integrated with 
your student teaching experience. 
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Phase IV - Individually arranged course work . This semester is spent away 
from Mark's Meadow, taking courses in the university and the School of Education 
Based upon your previous semester's experience, you will know what skills and 
knowledge it would be desirable for you to develop further through systematic 
course work. During this semester also you will be able to work towards 
fulfilling your university graduation requirements. 

^hase V - Full-time teaching at Mark's Meadow (15 credits) . You return 
to Mark's Meadow during Phase V as an "adjunct staff member." You will be 
given greater responsibility for classroom management, curriculum organization, 
and diagnosing student needs. 

There are several particular features of TEPAM that you will want to 
keep in mind as you consider programs, ^ivst, by entering the program as a 
sophomore, you will have an opportunity to test your commitment to teaching 
a career early enough in your college career so that if you find you are 

having "second thoughts" you will still have time to change your major. 

Second, because there is a long-term involvement with a single school, 

including two x'ull semesters in the classroom, you will gain a real feeling 
for the school as a community, and you will be able to participate not only 

in the growth of children but also in the process of change that the school 

is continually experiencing. 

At the same time, you will want to bear in mind that in many ways Mark's 

Meadow is not a "typical" school, and this has both advantages and disadvantages. 

If you are considering teaching in a situation which will be unlike Amherst, 

with a greater variety of students, or if you are interested in the development 

of a particular specialty beyond the classroom, TEPAM may not be the program 

which can best meet your needs. 



APPENDIX V. (E) 

PROPOSAL FOR A PROGRAM TO TRAIN 
THAQicRS FOR SHRVICH IN ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 



INTRODUCTION 

A. Overview 

The Alternative Schools Program is designed as a response to the 
growing crisis in education, to prepare effective teachers for schools 
not as tliey are now but as they might become. Central to this change 
strategy is the development and implementation of alternative educational 
structures which exist paradoxically both in competition with and as a 
complement to the present system of public education. By providing a 
parent with alternative routes towards the education of his children* 
these structures enrich the educational opportunities in the community 
as well as provide constructive competition for the rapidly deteriorating 
public system. 

Alternative schools now in operation range from a loose amalgam of 
community resources as in the store-front school, to the more structured 
street academy and urban prep school, to the more sophisticated and 
highly coordinated urban resource network of the school-wi thout-wal Is . 
Running throughout these diverse organisations are three main themes: 
a strong sense of community, control of the decision-making process 
by the community, and a major emphasis on experiential education or 
'^learning by doing.'' 

The Alternative Schools Program (TASP) is composed of: a 
two-year undergraduate component leading to a Bachelor's Degree and 
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Massachusetts Teaching Certification; and a year- long graduate 



component leading to a Master's Degree and placement as a teacher in 
an alternative school. It places heavy eniphasis on learning to teach 
by teaching, learning ho^ to structure a student's educational 
experience by structuring one's own, and becoming a fuller, richer 
person by living and learning in as varied a series of environments 
as possible. 

The Alternative Schools Program, about to begin its second year, 
is designed to prepare teachers for alternative schools in a variety 
of settings. IVhile students may choose whatever kind of school they 
wish to be involved with most heavily, the program will place special 
emphasis on urban alternative schools and the problems associated with 
them. 

TASP has a number of specific goals for teachers, learners, and 
schools : 



1. Goals for Teachers 

-This program tries to recognize the indecision and tenta- 
tiveness that accompanies many undergraduates' thoughts 
about commitment to a career. Young people tend to make 
incremental decisions, that is, rather than coming to a 
final and complete decision at a certain point in time, 
they prefer to make **sub-decisions'* on a trial basis 
along the way. The ability to make clear the final 
decisions may be proportional to the amount and accuracy 
of information the student has about a career choice 
and the quality of feedback he has about his skills in 
the career area. Hence, the program seeks to allow a 
student to explore his interest in teaching and to allay 
fears that he may have about his effectiveness by develop- 
ing coping mechanisms, especially those appropriate to 
urban pressures. It tries to provide opportunities for 
the student to test himself against urban realities and 
to examine his capability for flexibility. Given this 
testing experience, the program contains activities designed 
to help the participant adjust his self-im^ge and/or his 
behavior towards greater congruence with the r<!>Siities of 
teaching. 



•Tlie program seeks to develop educational aini-communities 
sudi as teaching tearis or task forces that possess 3. high 
degree of unity and commitment to one another. Th<:se 
groups would be composed of individuals who c. " U.:r''::-n 
autonomously yet for whom dependence on otiie):.^ ' :l ' sHppt?-:': 
and feedback is a strong value. 

The program will try to help teachers to leam h':4 * j 
learn from their own experience so that in tur:^ rr; ; , 
provide opportunities for their students to do iiktv,«;.e. 

•The program will work towards the development of ^trt-ng 
teaching competencies in its graduates, both in init *'UCiionsl 
methodology and skill and in content and subject mc^ttter. 

•The program staff believes that one of its major r-^sponsi- 
biJities is the successful placement of its graduaties in 
teaching positions in alternative schools. 

Through the Outward Bound component, it is hoped that 
teachers will come to some sense of their potential, feel 
their own aliveness, enjoy excitement, danger, and challenge. 

Goals for Learners 

As a result of coming in contact with teachers from this 
program: 

Learners will be encouraged to take charge of their 
education at as early an age as possible. 

The learner will do much of the teaching--to his peers, 
to the staff, to his teachers. The untested dimensions 
of cross-age teaching will be up for examination. 

The learner will see the teacher as compassionate, alive, 
three -dimens i ona 1 — as f ri end . 

The learner will come to love life, to derive kicks from 
his education. 

-The learner will gain some sense of his worth and self- 
importance. 

Sdiools 

The school moves towards becoming a community: human 
relationships inside the school transcend the traditional 
contractual arrangement between teacher and student, and 
become rich and productive to both. 

The community moves towards becoming a school: adults outside 
the teaching profession begin to take interest and to find 



enjoyment in helping to er-ucate the community's children. 
Educational Change 

-Alternative schools may be a promising strategy for 
educational reform, iiy providing qualified teachers for 
these schools, TASP hopes to give the experiement a 
greater chance of success. 

-By providing teacher preparation data from this program, 
TASP hopes to produce some changes in more traditional 
preparation programs elsewhere. 

-If it is true that teachers tend to teach in the same 
manner that they learned, then to prepare teachers for 
a new and evolving form of education requires that they 
learn their profession in ways that reflect that changing 
and innovative form. 
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II - RATIONALE 



A. ^vliy these goals? 

1. This teacher training program is based in part on the assimiption 
that urban education is presently the area of greatest need, 
hliile the emphasis of the program is on training teachers for 
urban alternative schools, it is necessary to recognize the 
fact that there are a significant number of young people who, 
because of non-urban living experience, strong interest in 
rural or suburban education, or a number of other compelling 
reasons, do not wish to teach in the city. The staff feels 

a responsibility to provide useful training experiences for 
these people as w^ell as those committed to urban teaching. 
Thus, all students are required to have one field experience 
teaching in a major urban area. Following that, they may 
choose to concentrate in urban studies or to work in another 
type of alternative school. 

2. If teacher training programs continue to train teachers for 
schools as they are now, the schools will never change. • 

5. Tl:e school-without -walls and other alternative school models 
have shown and continue to show great promise. 

4. The lack of trained and qualified personnel has been a key 
obstacle to the development of alternative schools. 

a. Racism has clearly emerged as one of the central pathologies 
of our time and the evidence is mounting that schools have 
had and continue to have a major role in perpetuating 

a dual society. 

b. Through the establishment of a small living/learning 
community where personal interaction among participants 
at the outset is made unavoidable and later becomes a 
mutual value, people may come to a greater understanding 
of the extent and effect of their own racism. Underlying 
this hypothesis is the belief that members of a working 
task-related group stand to learn more about themselves 
than is possible in other varieties of intentional group 
dynamics . 

5. Outward Bound, by virtue of its novelty and unique program 
elements will attract a new group of candidates into teaching. 

B . Will the program, in fact, achieve these goals? 



1. Alternative schools have generated solid and continuing interest 
in a substantial number of towns and cities around the country. 



The likelihood of further development and availability of 
trained staff are part of a cyclical process that is 
self-regenerating . 

2. Job satisfaction of teachers in existing alternative scliools 
appears to be perceptibly greater than in conventional 
schools,^ This evidence taken together with point #1 above, 
suggest that in preparing students for these teaching positions, 
the program is providing them with an opportunity to enter an 
exciting and growing dimension of public education that may 
have significant impact on schools as they are now. 

5. Research which has been done on Outward Bound in the areas of 
teacher teacher training and personality development indicates 
that Outward Bound has significant effects on the amount of 
flexibility in a teacher's style, the degree of independence 
he allows his students, and the amount of empathy and under- 
standing he shows for them on a human level apart from the 
pedagogical relationship, A person who has attended an Outward 
Bound course tends to develop an understanding of how to handle 
himself under stress,^ These factors, combined with positive 
gains in enpatiiy and compassion towards others and a strong 
sense of team or small-group identity are the basis for using 
Outward Bound as an initial experience , for program participants. 

4. Through constant emphasis on improvisation and ingenuity in 
problem-solving. Outward Bound trains for flexibility and 
imagination, qualities that will stand a teacher in good stead 
in an innovative, student-centered teaching situation. 

5. To predict this program's impact on the reduction of institutional 
and personal racism is impossible. We are, however, placing 
great faith in the value of task-oriented personal interaction 

as a means to reduce stereotyping and increase communication 
and understanding, 

C . ilow do program components inter-relate? 

The following components 

-non-scliool or outside-the-classroom teadiing and learning 
-modular instructional experiences 
-small group interaction 

-experiential education or *4earning by doing*' 
-alternation between experience and reflection 
-reality testing of one's self and one's ideas 
-field experiences 
-planned non-structure 



Urban Research Corporation, *'The Metro School: A Report on the 
Progress of Chicago^s Experimental 'School Without Walls'*'. 1971 

2 

Glenn liawkes, Evaluation of Outward Bound' s Teacher Practica , 
Q University of Massachusetts , Amiierst, Mass., 1970, pp , 2, 34-35 . 
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are ail to be found in most alternative schools at various 
times and thus must of necessity be part of the preparation 
process - 

\\h^t learning theory" underlies this program? 

1. Experiential learning or "learning by doing" 

2. Learning through group interaction 
5, Reality testing 

a. Participants' ideas, philosophies, and their conceptual 
frameworks are tested against reality. 

b. Participants have the opportunity to measure themselves 
against reality. 

4. Feedback mechanisms which assist in behavioral reinforcement 
and/or modification. 

5. Learning how to function successfully in one kind of school 
may require less time and energy dispersal than learning for 
all kinds of schools. 

6. Learning which is immediately applicable and usable is of 
greater value and a stronger motivator to students than that 
which they must wait many years to employ. 



Ill - DlfSCRIPTia\ OF PROGRAM 



rrogram Components - Explanation 

1. Alternative sdiools (see Appendix I) 

2. Outward Bound (see Appendix II) 

5. Support Group - This concept is based on our belief thst one 
can learn qucikly and effectively when given useful feedback 
about one's self. The support group will be a major source 
of feedback. The support group will be coir5)osed of 10 to 12 
students operating as a miniature ''teinporar>" society'' as Bennis 
uses the phrase, employing each other's resources to brainstorta, 
solve problems, act as a task force, review each other's work 
critically, and in general, facilitate each other's personal 
and professional growth. 

4. Clinical Experience 

a. Emphasis in the field experience is on reality testing-- 
providing the student with usable feedback on his t>ffect- 
iveness in a working environin^nt so that be can move 
towards a scries of firm decisions about what he will do 
with his life for the next five to eight years. 

b. /\n aim of the field experience will be to build a 
learning team which is functional and whose members are 
mutually involved in learning. Ideally the team would be 
composed of: 

1) higji school students 

2) college seniors 

3) graduate students in teaching, counseling 
and administration 

4) teachers 

5) administrators 

c. Participants will live with local families wherever 
possible, for at least part of the time, 

d. We shall explore arrangements to utilize parents and 
students as teacher educators. 

e. Some cooperating schools have been chosen because they 
have a degree of commitment to the alternative schools 
model; others because of existing or planned involvement 
with Outward Bound. The range of such schools should 

make it possible for participants to choose the traditional 
school route if they wish to do so at some intermediate 



point • 

f- Schools cooperating in field placement and eventual 
employment in the current year include: 

East iiigh School, Denver, Colorado 

Chicago Public High School for 
Metropolitan Studies (NETRO) , Chicago, 
II linois 

Shanti School, Hartford, Connecticut 

Boston Museum of Science, Boston, Massachusetts 

Intermediate School 55, Ocean Hi 11 -Brownsville, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Academic Modules - Modules or short single-concept learning 
experiences will be designed to achieve: 

a. Cognitive objectives relative to 

1. knowledge of self 

2. knowledge about human interaction 
5. knowledge of society 

4. insight into how self learns 

5. insight into how others learn 

b. Affective objectives relative to 

1. acceptance of self 

2. acceptance of others 

5. motivation towards service 

4. aesthetic appreciation 

5. responding to one's environment 

c. Skill objectives 

1 . perceptual 

2. diagnostic 

3. associative 

4. predictive 
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6. Laplenientation in the following areas: 

aj human relations - group 

bj human relations - individual 

c) counseling 

d) organizing 

e) pedagogy 

7. Evaluative 

A series of modules froni each of four Centers within the Sctiool of 
Education will be required. For example, modules have been developed 
from such topical areas as: 

Futurist ics 

-Humanistics 

-Aesthetics 

-Human Relations 



-Transdisciplinar)' education 
-Cross-cultural and/or ethnic studies 
-Teaching methodologies 
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B. The program viewed chronologically 
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!• Freshman and sophomore year would be spent satisfying 

University requirements* Future participants would not be 
affected by the program except for the latter part of the 
sophomore year, when they would be exposed to a recruitment 
campaign designed to get tentative commitment to the program, 
at pre-registration for the junior year. (This would be a 
student's first decision about the program, one which is 
subject to review and change. As the student moves through the 
program, his decisions move from tentative and exploratory 
towards certain and committed.) 

2. Junior Year - Phase I « limited involvement in the program; 
acquisition of a teaching specialty. 

a. IVhile some students may want to continue to acquire 
competence in one of the traditional subject matter 
areas, or may be too far along that route to change course, 
the program will encourage a trans-disciplinary focus, 
choosing from a re-organized selection of subject 

matter areas such as Humanities, Technology, Aesthetics, 
and Communication. 

b. Juniors will take part in a special course in the spring 
semester designed to acquaint them with each other, with 
the resources available within the School of Education, 
and with alternative schools in general. Through a series 

of short-term modular experiences, juniors will be encouraged 
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to develop some perspectives on their own value systems 
and their goals for education, and to begin to get a 
sense of their own strengths and skills. IVherever 
pos5ible, these perspectives will be developed within the 
framework of alternative education so that, from the very- 
outset, there will be congruency between the way in which 
these teachers-to-be are prepared and the kind of teaching 
they will eventually do. 

c. Juniors will have as their advisors during their 

specialization Doctoral Candidates in Administration who 
are headed for a career in alternative schools. These 
advisors will have limited responsibility and will provide 
the main function of reality-testing the student's study 
and program goals prior to full entry into the program. 
The advisor to student ratio will be kept somewhere near 
1:8. 

Senior Year - Phase II - full involvement in the program. There 
will be a major emphasis on individual responsibility and 
initiative. 



a. Fall Semester 

1. Outward Bound course at the Hurricane Island 
Outward Bound School in Maine 

2. Intensive follow-up and de-briefing after the 
course 



3. Work with learners on a regular basis, 
a classroom setting: day-care center, 
mental hospital, detention home, drug 
Scout troop. Legal Aid office, etc. 

4. Academic modules 

5. Involvement in a support group throughout the 
semester 



outside 
jail, 
center. 



b . Spring Semester - Phase III - 

1. Field experience in an alternative school in a 

major urban area, stressing breadth of involvement. 
Activities will include, where possible: 

a. ''Shadow studies" of some teachers and high 
school students 

b. Micro-teaching clinic 

c. Emphasis on developing perceptual, diagnostic, 
and predictive skills 



c. Follow-up experiences to capitalize on the Outward 
Bound course, similar in nature, but limited in 
duration 

1. Winter camping 

2. Rock and ice climbing 

3. White-water canoeing 

4. Mini-expeditions 

Where possible, the experiences will be shared with high 
school students . 

d. Receipt of Bachelor's Degree 
The Master ^s Year - Phase IV 

This year is an integral part of our general program, 
but it is not a necessary or direct follow-up to Phases I, 
II, and III. We expect that most participants in the TASP 
graduate program will be people who have already started careers 
in teaching, either in alternative or traditional schools. 
Some participants will come after working in other areas and 
deciding they would like to teach. Some will come directly 
from college. IVhile TASP's undergraduate program is seen as 
an opportunity for the student to explore his interest in 
teaching, in working in urban areas and in alternative schools, 
the graduate program will expect its students to have already 
developed a substantial commitment to teaching as a career. 
We see the graduate year as an opportunity for people who already 
regard themselves as a teacher to acquaint themselves as fully 
as possible with alternative schools and the broad spectrum 
of exciting teaching/learning/growing possibilities they 
represent . 



The Master's Program will address itself to each of four 
areas : 

1. Content 

2. Rr'B.;ity framework 

3. Group association 
4.. Pedogogy 

Some of the training in these areas will be provided by 
TASP exclusively, other learning experiences will be 
designed to take advantage of the resources in the 
University and the Five College community. 

1 . Content 

Students will obtain their content learning through 
the conventional academic departments located among 
the Five Colleges. Like TASP undergraduates, the 
Master's candidates will be actively encouraged to 
develop a trans-disciplinary program for themselves, 
and where viable, to blend together their academic 
interests with any significant past work experience 
they may have had. Within the School of Education, 
there are a growing number of trans-disciplinary 
programs, such as the Futuristics Program, which may 
enable someone who has been teaching prior to his 
entry into TASP to see his subject matter in a 
different light . 

2 . Reality framework 

TASP graduate students will be encouraged to develop 
programs which will be relevant to a fairly specific 
age group. Early in the year, students will work 
in a number of short-term internships designed to 
produce intensive and meaningful contact with a 
learning situation related to the target learning 
environment. To facilitate a multi-faceted learning 
process, five to seven locations will be chosen with 
a small team of graduate students taking responsibility 
for one of those sites. The group will contract for 
a specific position and hold that position for several 
months , while its individual members rotate in and 
out of the slot. In this way, a prospective employer 
has the opportunity to see a number of potential 
candidates and the group can bring a diversity of 
talent to bear on the task. 

TASP is developing connections with other Masters 
programs in Education in order to put together teams 
of people with diverse backgrounds and talents. A 
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team might be composed of two teachers, a counsellor, 
a law enforcement specialist., and someone with a 
background in drug education. The team might contract 
with an alternative school to provide, in addition 
to a teaching position, some in-depth experience and 
planning in how the school can help keep its students 
out of trouble. 

3. Group association 

Paralleling the group concept in the undergraduate 
portion of the program, graduate students will be 
members of a small giroup based on such criteria as: 
similar previous experience, or similar immediate 
objectives. W]iile undergraduate small-group associations 
were largely based on growth in human relations and 
personal awareness, and helped to perform an advising 
function as well, the graduate small groups will 
focus on growth in professional skill development. 
One example of group interaction, the team internship, 
has already been mentioned. Other possibilities 
derive collaboration with other Master's programs 
within the School of Education, notably the proposed 
Masters in Community Education program. 

4 . Pedagogy 

Specific teaching skills will be presented by the 
T.-^SP staff and other programs within the School of 
Education. Some material, by its nature, would be 
most useful to a student before an internship, such 
as curriculum and lesson planning, audio-visual 
technology, diagnosis of learning disabilities, etc., 
while other subjects will be of more use and of greater 
value after an internship when he has found some gaps 
in his preparation. Some appropriate topics might be 
values clarification, reading instruction, nutrition, 
one-to-one interaction, treatment of learning 
disabilities, etc. Equipped with deeper knowledge 
in these areas, his next internship will be more 
informed and hopefully more productive. This sequence 
will be repeated throughout the Master's year. 

Master's Year Chronology 

To describe precisely the chronology of learning activities 
is difficult, owing to the fact that most of the activities 
are by nature non-sequential and are scheduled according to 
individual and group readiness and interest. In order to 
make this flexibility possible, the modular framework again 
will be used. 
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A student *i> program will be composed of modules aiteniating 
between : 

1, cognitive learning 

2, clinical or action-oriented practice 
5, reflection and synthesis. 

These modules will continue throughout Phase IV, varying 
in length from two days to four or five weeks. 

The graduate year will end with a six-week expedition 
planned and executed by TASP students. We see the expedition 
as a model experience in a mobile school-without-walls • 
For logistical convenience, students will be expeditioning 
in groups of eight to ten, each group with a staff 
member/ facilitator. The groups will have a common 
expedition goal, but each group will travel by its own 
route, by a variety of different means in most cases. 
The crux of the experience will, of course, be in the 
process of getting to the goal, in what happens along the 
way rather than in the arrival at a particular place. 

The Master's degree is awarded upon completion of the 
expedition . 
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IV ' EVALUATION 



A. What we hope to gain through evaluation 

1. A summary of the nature and extent of the program »s influence 
on participants and on the scliools and communities they move 
into 

2. Information on which contributions to the program^s continual 
improvement can be ba5ed 

B. Ivliat we will be looking for 

1. We expect affirmative answei^s to the following general questions 
will indicate success.. The clearer the affirmative, the greater 
the degree of success . 

a. Has the program helped participants develop and maintain 
a commitment to teaching, particularly teaching in urban 
areas? 

b« Are the program's graduates active in their schools in 
promoting the development of educational task forces, 

"f the development o£ learning from one's own experience, 
and the development of the school as community and 
vice versa? 

c. Are these graduates well-received by students and staff 
in the schools where they are employed as regular teachers? 

2. To help determine the answers to these general questions, we 
plan 

a. to take pre-prograni, mid-program and post -program readings 
of participants' concepts of, and attitudes toward, such 
things as: 

-students 
-teachers 
-schools 

-learning processes 

-urban communities 

-risk-taking 

-race 

-self 

-groups and group-support 
-authority 
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b. to record, insofar as possible, something about the 
development of participants' 

^^-i-lity to interact and cooperate with groups 
^" -leadership 

-compatibility with young people 
-ability to live and work well in an inter-racial 
setting 

-concern with how people feel, as well as how 

they think 
-resource fulness 
-emotional resilience 
-commitment to teaching 

c. Because the program is expecting to build individual 
strength through group interaction, we will make a special 
effort to 

-measure the impact of the support groups on 
individual opinion and action 

-determine what group norms are most effective, 
and how the program can encourage their development 

Procedures for collecting evaluative information 



1» Journals 



Each participant and staff member will be asked to maintain a 
journal in which he regularly records thoughts, experiences, 
actions and reactions relevant to his participation in the 
program. These will be personal records essentially, but we 
are confident that a sufficient number will be willing to 
submit their journals for systematic analysis so the journals 
will play an important and direct role in the evaluation process 

2 . Paper-and-pencil surveys 

Initially, such surveys will be used to gain an indication of 
the participants' general attitudes in areas the program is 
concerned with. Eventually, they will involve students and 
staff in schools where TASP graduates are employed. All such 
surveys will be coupled with more intensive interviews of a 
sub-group of those surveyed, 

3. In-depth interviews 

In-depth interviews will be conducted with groups as well as 
individuals. IVhether both are interviewed as part of the same 
inquiry will depend upon the specific concerns of the survey. 
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4 . Systematic observation and mini-interviews 

Systematic observation will be made of a number of program 
activities, when possible by people interested in, but not 
directly involved in TASP. These will often be followed by 
mini-interviews of participants in the activities. 

D. The role of TASP students in evaluation 

1. The students will, of course, be the source of much of the 

information used in evaluation. In addition, we will ask them 
to take part in designing and executing specific evaluation 
instruments and procedures where this is feasible. We expect 
this participation will contribute significantly to their 
understanding of the evaluation process as well as to a sense 
of community in TASP itself. 
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VI - RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



A. Who? 



1. As diverse a student population as possible, along as many 
dimensions as diversity is to und among the general student 
body. The program intends in particular to reflect current 
School of Education minority recruitment programs, especially 
emphasizing a multi-racial balance among participants. 



B. From? 

1. University of Massachusetts 

2. Five Colleges 

5. Major metropolitan areas 



C . How? 



1. Information has been disseminated throughout the University 
undergraduate community by the School of Education. Oral 
presentations have been given by the staff to groups of students 
at the school. Students are being interviewed and are signing 
. up to begin as seniors next fall, A recruitment drive will 
begin soon to attract sophmores to the program, 

D. By whom? 

1. Through a combination of educated guesses and informed 

predictions, faculty and doctoral candidates with experience 
in urban education and teacher education will make initial 
judgments about candidates. Then through a peer group inter- 
view process, a further selection will be made on the basis 
of compatibility of the undergraduate participants. 
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VII - SPECIAL FliATURES 



A. Intensive efforts will be made to attempt to guarantee employment 
for successful program graduates. 

B. Efforts are being made to negotiate contracts with large metropolitan 
school districts to prepare teachers to meet mutually agreed-upon 
speci fi cat ions . 

C. The program will attempt to draw a national advisory board which 
will include superintendents of cities working on the establishment 
of alternative schools. 

D. The program is seeking ways to interact with emerging alternative 
educational clearinghouses around the country. 

E. TASP will make use of, in as many ways as possible, the resources 
and personnel in The National Alternative Schools Program (funded 
by the Office of Education) here at the School of Education. 
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A primary go^l of the program will be to prepare teachers with 
staying power in urban schools. One of the purposes of this program is to 
develop teachers who, in addition to concepts and skills related to learning 
theory, will have political sophistic^^tion to the degree that they can become 
reform strategists in the schools and systems in which they teach. 

The focus for the program will be an urban internship combining 
teaching and living in an inner city coinmunity. Most important, the program 
will offer UMass students a wider experience in a multi-racial society, 
whether they teach in suburbia with one black student in their class, in 
integrated schools, or in the ghetto, such an experience is essential to 
teachers who hope to educate children. for today's world. 

Brief Outline 



The Urban Teacher Training Program will include: 

— service to 150-200 students (second semester sophomores, juniors 
and seniors) 

— internships in urban schools with supervision and methods provided on 
site by graduate supervisors and cooperating teachers 

— prospective sites including: Boston, Worcester and Springfield, 
Massachusetts: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Brooklyn, New York: 
Paterson, New Jersey; Louisville, Kentucky: Pasadena, California; 
and Washington, B.C. 

— Preparation for internship including Introduction to Urban Education, 
Educational Psychology, and Survival Strategies in Urban Schools. 

— follow-up experiences including a seminar on self-evaluation, 
advanced courses in urban education and related fields 

~a second on-site practicum, modularized and shorter in duration than 

the initial internship, as part of a senior curriculum development course. 

— on-going and summary evaluation by all who take part in the program: 
CUE, the students, school personnel and TPPC 



3. 

GOALS OF THE PROGRAM 

Urban Teacher Preparation Prop^ raxn 

The purpose of this program is to prepare prospective teachers for 
Urban Schools, This program will 

a. provide students with learning theories and implementation skills 
that are adapted specifically to the learning problems find, 
processes of the urban child; 

b. provide a variety of clinical experiences for the prospective 
teacher so that he will know and understand, from personal experience, 
what many of the problems are that influence the learning process 
for the urban child; 

c« provide inter-racial experience that will benefit prospective 

teachers for any sitt?ation: 
d. develop positive attitudes toward teaching the urban child 

based on an understanding and respect for his world rather than 

the missionary zeal that is characteristic of many prospective 

urban teachers; 

e« acquaint the student with and develop an understanding of the 

civil rights movement and Black and Hispanic history and culture; 

f. develop skills in human relations; 

g. train teachers who will respond to the work experience positively 
and be able to continue their professional development as a teacher 
in an urban school; 

h. acquire change agent skills based on a knowledge of how schools 
work, and what some of the alternatives are. 
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PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

The four primary components in the program are (a) pre-practicum, 
(b) Internship, (c). Externship and (d) Second practicum experience. 

Pre-Practicum 

The course in Introduction to Urban Education, will serve as the 
primary entry point into the program. Survival Strategies in Urban Schools 
is taken the following semester. Students may also choose from a variety 
of offerings. Educational Psychology, Adolescent, Child and Developmental 
Psychology. 
Internship^ 

Students will intern in groups of ten to thirty (10-30) in each city. 
This is desirable to obtain maximum use of resources and to create a sense 
of shared experience. Participants will be required to live in the area in 
which they are practice teaching. In addition to living in the community, 
participants will be encouraged to take part in coimnunlty activities, to 
develop in and out of school relations with students and their families. 
Participants will be encouraged to become a part of the life of their 
community. 

Students will be assisted in the development of skills and teaching 
methods for different kinds of instructional situations, e.g., small groups, 
laboratories and large group instruction. Every effort will be made to match 
student career needs with the needs of the school. 
Externship 

After internship, students will return to campus for one to three semesters 
of follow up experiences. A primary experience, currently being designed, will 
W a six-credit Evaluation Seminar. Students will evaluate their individual 
strengths and weaknesses and will identify problem areas and needs in skills, 
knowledge and training. Students with similar needs will work in small groups 
with faculty and doctoral students in independent work to analyze needs and 
further develop skixls. 
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PROGRAM COMPONENTS (contMQ 

Second Practicuin Experieiice 

Near the completion of the two year program, students will be 
encc 'aged to engage in a second practicuin experience that will combine with 
a seL. aar in curriculum development. This experience will be of shorter 
duration and students will not necessarily be living in the area. This 
part of the program will focus on the student ^s specific vocational plans. 



OUTLINE OF UNDERGRADUATE COURSES: 
CEl?rER FOR URBAN EDUCATION 
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I. It is strongly recommended that all Urban Fducation Undergraduate Majors 
take the following courses, in sequence. (Preference will be given in 
internship placements to those who have completed the Pre-Practicum 
courses. ) 

Course 

Number Credits 
Before Interning 

313 Introduction to Urban Education 3 
E 51, E 52, or E 53 - Survival Strategies for Urban Schools 3 
plus (an appropriate educational psychology course) 3 



During Interning 

CO 4 Internship in Urban Education 12 
E 49 Methods of Teaching in Urban Schools ' 6 

Post Internship 

268 Curriculum Development in Urban Education 3 

Total Recommended Urban Education Credits 27 

(Additional psychology credits required for 

Massachusetts certification 3) 



II. Additional courses offered in Spring *72 by the Center for Urban Education 

267 Urban Community Relations ^ 

E 50 Current and Successful Leadership in Urb-^n Education 3 
E 61/ 686 Perf onnance Curricul-um in Teaching Reading and 

Language Arts in Elementary School 3 
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Course Description ; SURVIVAL STRATEGIES — 



A key part of the Center for Urban Education 
Undergraduate Teacher Education Program. 



Generalizations 



1. Special skills and sensitivities are needed by the urban school 
teacher in classroom management. 

2. To be effective in the urban classroom, the teacher should have 
knowledge and understanding of the history, culture and language and. 
speaking styles of Black, Puerto Rican and other minority groups • 

3. Prospective teachers should view the elimination of racism as part 
of their role as teacher. 

4. Teachers for urban schools should have a degree of sociological 
imagination for survival in an urban school. 

5. Society cannot continue to tolerate institutional and individual 
behavior - that categorizes, discriminates and relegates to inferior 
and second status roles, individuals on the basis of their race, 
sex or religion and ethnic background • 

6. Broad, indepth inter-racial, cross cultural experiences are a neces- 
sary part the training for any teacher. 

7. Understanding of the learning problems and processes of the urban 
child are necessary to be successful in the urban classroom. 

8. The teacher of quality for any school must have: 

a. an honest insight into self; 

h, an awareness of the impact of self on other people; 

c, an increased senii>itivity to the feelings of 
others; 

d, a better understanding of the behavior of others; 

e, an understanding of the fotces that operate in a group; 

f, an understanding of the eff ectivei* .ss of the student 
as a group member and as a leader; 

gc an understanding of and use of organizational effectiveness, 
motivation, leadership and managing change; 

hi ♦:he ability to communicate creatively, accurately, frankly 
freely, .:^lly, and effectively; 

i. the courage to experiment, to disagree, and to receive 
criticism; 

j. a thorough knowledge of the subject matter. 
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Course Description, (cont'd.) : SURVIVAL STRATEGIES ^QR U RBAN SCHOOLS 



Overview 



This course is based on the notion that special skills and sensitivities 
are needed of the ceacher if he is to survive and have a success experience in 
an urban school. Through this course, prospective teachers will begin to 
delineate some of the special skills, knowledges, attitudes, and understandings 
that te;z:chers for urban schools must have, and will begin to devise ways of 
developing and arriving at these. The course will consist of four modularized 
units, varying in length according to the teacher trainee but of approximately 
four weeks in duration. 

Module One : The Sociology of the Urban School. 

Participants will complete a case study of one urban school system. They 
will collect data through readings (books, articles and other .relevant materials), 
interviews, and personal observation. The study will encompass the structure and 
organisation of the system being focused on, and will examined the economics, 
politics, and racial practices of that system. . Participants will examine the 
types of attitudes concerning the nature of the learning process, the psychology 
of particular types of learners and the nature of the learners in evidence in the 
school system as x^ell as the types and quality of learning opportunities made 
available to the various types of learners. 

Module Two : The Socialization Process of the Classroom. 

Participants will engage in readings, discussions and other activities 
aimed at developing knowledge and understanding of the socialization process of 
the classroom and particularly that of the urban classroom. Activities which 
deal with what values are being taught and how, ^rlll comprise a major section of 
this module as students seek to know and underr^^;and more of ^he hidden curriculum 
that permeates every school and classroom* Participants will engage in a process 
of identifying teaching methods which develop attitudes and values consistent with 
their philosophy of educ/^^tion. 

Mo dule Three ; Strength Training. 

Module Four : The Sociology of the Self. 

Option : Participant may demonstrate accomplishment of requirement of any 
one or all the above four modues and may design optional modules which they 
may engage : . 



Class Management 

Participants in the On-Campus Career Opportunities Program will serve as 
aiscussion leaders and as facilitators of activities in small groups. A lesson 
plan for each of the learning opportunities listed will be devised by COP participants 
This group will meet together periodically to discuss and share plans. Evaluation 
of the Seminar and Seminar participants will occur in small groups of three to five 
teacher trainees, a GOP facilitator and the course instructor. Optional activities 
may be developed and facilitated by any Seminar participant after discussion with 
the instructor. 



CENTER FOR URBAN EDUCATION 
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THE II- _ ^ZP 

That many teachers are unprepared to teach in urban schools, and 
unnecessarily have what is termed a "traumatic experience" once they begin 
to teach, is one of the underlying assumptions on which the Center for 
Ur ban Educs-tion Teacher Education Program is based. One of the m^jor 
deficiencies of existing teacher education programs has been the non^-relevance 
of the curriculum to the every day problems encountered by teachers in the 
schools. Another deficiency has been the lack of working relationships 
betwepn the university and the urban schools and their clientele. A third 
problem has been that the student teaching experience frequently is completed 
in localities that have few of the complex comporiants of urban settings, and 
therefore fow of the problems which .rban schools face. A fourth major problem 
is that students have been required to sit in uv:i-7eisity classrooms and 
study theories of learning and methods of teaching which are useless with 
real live children in real classrooms. 

A major component of the CUE Teacher Education Program is the internship 
or student teaching experience. This is characterized by several major feature?^: 

1. The Setting : The internship is completed in an urban school in an 
urban area which introduces students to the complexity of inner city schools. 
Participants learn through experience the heterogeneity of urban school 
populations. They learn of the inadequacy of many of the materials and facilities 
which urban teachers must use in their efforts to educate children. They become 
acquainted with and begin to develop learning theories and implementation skills 
that are adapted specifically to the learning problems of the children with whom 
they are wojking. They become acquainted with big city school systems and the 
bureaucracy which frequently tends to inhibit efforts to Improve the quality of 
the educational., experience of the p'rpils attending^j^ty^ schools . They begin to 
understand ch^ effects and influence of the school organization on the learnirg 
process ^\ see the impact oFo- school system's philosophy and practice on the 

developmeat of its pupils. 
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THE INTERNSHIP (contM,) 

2* The Classroom Experience ; In discussions with the cooperating 
teacher, the graduate supervisor, and the principal, the internship is 
structured to meet the needs of the participant. Initial observation in 
# the classroom is followed by a period of one-to--one working relationships 
with various students in the classroom. The intern then proceeds to 
develop materials and structure learning activities with groups of students. 
Finally he moves to assuming responsibility for planning for and coordinating 
the entire class. Of course, flexibility and a willingness to pitch in 
where the needs are greatest are qualities greatly valued in an urban teacher 
and these qualities will help the participant when the above sequence in 
learning experiences cannot be followed in full detail. In some programs (see 
description of sites), depending on the interest and capabilities of the 
intern, he will be given responsibility for a class almost immediately, with 
supervision from his cooperating teacher. Thus, the needs of the intern and 
his students are served. 

3- On-Site Methods Course : The internship includes a methods course 
on-site. An underlying assumption here is that teachers, as with other 
practitioners, learn best by doing. Secondly, theories on nf^thods of teaching 
tend to become more relevant and more practical when one is faced with the. day 
to day frustrations of dealing with students in the classroom. Being able to 
reality test theories of child development and learning processes and to 
revise and expand, based on what actually occurs in the classroom, is a much 
more relevant experier: -.Dr prospective teachers than the traditional 
university methods course. 

As presently set up, the course consists of a series of intensive 
weekend workshops led by graduate students in Urban Education. Workshop leaders 
observe interns in their classrooms prior to the first workshop session. The 
sessions themselves are devoted to an analysis of the interns^ current problems 
in the classroom and to the development of methods and techniques for dealine 
with these problems. The areas of language arts, science, math, and social 
studies, along with methods and materials in these areas which can be implemented 
immediately in the classroom, form the bulk of the seminars. Also discussed is 
the relation of the curriculum to the formation of human'. values. To what extent 
is the curriculum currently in use racist? How are racist attitudes and 
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TEE INTERNSHIP (contM.) 

3 . On-Site M eth ods Course (contM. ) 

and behaviors reinforced by curriculum content and method of presentation? 
What attitudes and values can be taught to counteract a racist curriculum? 
And, how can these values and attitudes best be instilled in the child? 

^' Living Accommodations ; A fourth important component of CUETEP is 
the combining of teaching and living in inner city communities. A familiarity 
with the social realities of urban life is developed and reinforced by the 
experience of living and learning to cope in the same environment in which 
students must live and cope. Being a part of the community provides the kind 
of real life knowledge that no vicariosg experience— however well written 
the book or film, or dynamic the classrooir — can reproduce. Participants 
learn, from day to day contact with the inner city, the problems which 
plague the learner in an urban school; thus they become far more empathetic 
to the students in their classrooms. Participants also have many opportunities 
for inter-racial, cross-cultural experiences that hopefully will result In 
the development of positive attitudes toward teaching the urban child, bas&ti on 
an understanding and respect for his world rather than the missionary zeal 
that is characteristic of many prospective urban teachers. Participants are 
expected to become involved in a variety of community activities in conjunction 
with the student teaching experience, the nature of which can be worked out 
with their on-site supervisor. 



APPENDIX VI. 

The Modular Offering C oncept 

The Scnool of Education has a strong commitJuent to developing and 
implementing alternatives to the current structure of the University curriculutPf 
It is hard to imagine a mechanism more rigid and less responsive than our 
present one: the course. A student is forced to attend three lectures a 
week for sixteen Kt^eks , no matter what his goals and needs are. He may want 
only a few specific bits of information, yet he is forced into an entire 
semester of work, 90% of which Biay be irrelevant to his needs. A student may 
wish to learn a skill in a short period of intense activity • Instead, he 
is now required to spend an eatlre semester doing the work. Or he might 
spend a great deal of time in educational experiences occurring outside of 
the classroom, but receive no formal recognition of his learning because it 
didn't occur within a three^credit course framework. 

Building a curriculum only with courses is like trying to build a stone 
wall with boulders. So many gaps are left because of the size and rigidity 
of the materials that the structure is at best shaky, at worst doomed to 
collapse s This is not to say that courses (or boulders) are unuseable; 
indeed, they are quite useful. But we must see them as one alternative, and 
develop other instructional situations. 

This is exactly what the School of Education is attempting to do. We 
are searching for small rocks and pebbles to fill in the cracks between boulders, 
and we are even considering building part of the wall with cement, or bricks, 
or sod, or even having no wall at all. Only this range of possibilities will 
insure the solid, relevant curriculum structure which we seek. 

What, then, are some of the alternatives? The modular course offering 
concept is one possibility which the School has already implemented. It 
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^retains one basic feature of traditional courses: the assumption of contact 
between the student and ar. instructor. But the rigid time structure ' 
modified and made more flexxb!i3. Modular offerings compensate for xnarv ade- 
quacies of the current school structure. Through them, students can, legitiina'tely , 
obtain small bits of information, participate in intensive learning sessions, 
and learn outside of a classroom* 

With modular offerings, faculty and doctoral students are encouraged to 
provide short term learning experiences, inside or outside the classroom, 
which are relevant to education as a discipline. The schedule for these 
experiences (number of sessions, length of sessions, intensity) is left entirely 
up to the instructor and the students, and the scope of the subject matter can 
vary accordingly. An administrative assistant solicits offerings from 
instructors, as well as finding ways to meet the requests of individual students 
for modular eKpel±enc^s . 

This assistant also arranges special events. One example of such an 
event is a modular credit week. During such a week the School cancels all 
regular classes and runs a learning fair. Each hour, throughout the day, 
several presentations with varying formats are made. Undergraduates, graduate 
students, faculty, administrators, staff and visitors can choose at will from 
an educational smorgasbord. 

Modular offerings require new methods of record^keeping. The current 
credit mechanism was designed for regular cours^es, and is thus too rijgid to 
acknowledge experiences vrhich are not scheduled in a traditional manner. The 
School of Educa.:ion h^s responded to this challenge in two ways. At the 
graduate level, credit has been eliminated entirely and a new mechanism, the 
portfolio system, is in operation. Since portfolios are not feasible for 
undergraduates without University--wide support, a different approach is taken 



at this level. A credit is divided into 100 (an arbii ^^ry uimber) credit 
modules 9 ai?d each modular offering is worth a certain number of these units. 
A pass-no record formstt is used, with students reporting successfully com- 
pleted events to th€i modular cfferii^ig office, and dimply not reporting 
unsatisfactory work. At the end of each semester the office totals the 
number of credit modules earned by each student. For every 100 modules on 
record, one full education credit is registered with the University. Any 
remainder is carried over and credited to the next semester. There is no 
need for students to preregister; they can participate at will, any time. 
The credit system is now totally replaced in the School of Education by a 
completely modularized curriculum. 
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APPENDIX VII. 



F.valuation Quest ionnai re 
prepared by 
Teacher Preparation Proeram Council ( TTPC) 
1971-72 Acadenic Year - Fall Seniescer 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to seek constructive criticism and 
examine trends of feeling iv^ithin the School of Education student body 
about teacher preparation. Results will be evaluated by TPPC and will be 
nade available to prograr. directors. 

The questions may be answerer ia short form, however, olease feel free to 
r ke any written coimaents you feel pertinent to the issues raised (or not 
raised). Record ycur answers with a soft lead pencil on the standard answer 
sheet as follows: 

mark the box numbered "1" if you STRONGLY AGREE 

mark the box numbered "2'* if you AGREE 

mark the box nufobered ''3" if you HAVE NO OPINION 

mark the box nmbered "4" if you DISAGREE 

mark i* • box numbered "5*' if you STRONGLY DISAGREE 

Please record the first seven digits of your social security number (use your 
student number if you don't have a social security number, sex, program, and 
class on the answer sheet as well as on the questionnaire r\<^ follows: 
Class (grade): 3s=freshman, 4=sophoiiK)re , 5-junior, 6=fir^nior, 7=grad. 
Program: Below is a list of programs. Each is preceded by a letter. 

'he first column of the name field o/n the answer sheet mark the letter 
corresponds to your program. 
I li.^ information will allow TPPC to study the responses based on program, 
sex, etc. Individual students will not be identified. The results will 
not be used for student evaluation. 

PLEASE RETURN THIS QUESTIONNAIRE BY DEC. 22 TO YOUR PROGRAM DIRECTOR OR TO 
TPPC IN ROOM 121 OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 



Name (If you wish) ^_ 

Soc. Sec. // (or student //) 

Class__ 

Sex 

Major 

Program (check one) : 

a. Alternative Schools, Donn Kesselheim 

b. Early Childhood, David Day 

c. Explorations!, Marsha and Jeffrey Goodman 

d. Fitchburg Teacher Exchange, Barbara Roberts 

e. Individualized Programs, Jndergraduate Affairs Office 

f» International Education, Walt Johnson 

— — g. Mark's Meade, Mike Greenehaum 

h. Martha's Vineyard, Donald Cuniff 

i. Masters in Arts of Teaching, Jon Ball 

j. Masters of Education Program Elementary Ed., R. Mason Bunker 
k. Media Specialists Program for the Deaf, Anita Nourse 

1. Model Elementary Teacher Ed. Program, William Masalski 

m. Off-Campus K-12, William V. Fanslow, William E. Byxbee 

n. S.H.P. Undergraduate Masters Teacher Ed. Program, M. Minor _ 

o. Teacher Training for Distributive Education, Jack Hruska 

p* Urban Education, Barbara Love 



1. There i55 enough variety in programs. • 

2. TPPC provides clear and adequate advice which has x-nablt 'o t^^ seUn t 
the right program. 

3. TPPC adequately advertiser '^ie alternrttlc-e centers and programs. 
^- I chose my progTain carefully. 

COKS^IENTS : ' 



T was substantially influenced by the following considerations in the 
selection of iny program (5-19): 

5. Resources (such as audio/visual aids, grants). 

6. Faculty and staff. 

7. Field experience opportunities (such as student teaching). 

8. Courses offered. 

9. Structure of program. 

10. Goals and purposes of program. 

11. Future career plans. 

12. Advisor recommendation. 

13. Advice from friends. 
1^. Challenge. 

15. Number of semesters to degree completion, 

16. Weekly time cotanitment. 

17. The program required minimal effort and this fit with other personal plans. 

18. Methods of evaluating students. 

19. The program had space for me, 
COMMENTS : 



20. The program I chose was my first choice. 

21. I have received adequate information to enable me to correctly understand 
the goals and purposes of my program. 

22. The program and its goals and purposes have changed. 

23. There is a good fit between the program and me with respect to goals and 
purposes. 

24. There is a correspondence between the goals of the program and the 
day to day means of achieving those goals. 

25. There are opportunities for peer advisement and sharing within the prograim. 

26. There is individual help and consideration from the program staff when 
needed. 

27. There are adequate means for evaluations by students and for criticisms 
to be heard. 
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28. The progran and staff are responsive to criticisn and changing needs. 
29- The progra:::! staff offers ccntinuoias and ongoinc? evaluation of nv 
activities . 

Theory experiences (aeithods courses, sociological and psychological 
foundations^ etc) offered by the prosram are (30-33): 

30. Useful to zny future plans. 

31. Relevant to tny ch:)sen field experiences (such as student teaching) - 

32. Timely in relationship to my other activities in the program. 

33. Fun and interesting - 

34. My program has adequate community. School of Ed. and University 
resources (suc^ as the library, audio/visual aids, materials, 
personnel) . 

35. My program makes the resources of question 34 available to me. 
COMMENTS: 



36. There is a wide erough choice of field experiences to accoinraodate my 
needs . 

37. My field experiences provide with learning experiences I need to 
fulfill my personal objectives. 

38. The choice of field experiences included challenging » exciting, and 
diverse experiences- 

39. The duration of field experiences is too long. 

40. The duration of field experiences is too short. 

41* There is adequate advising in my program to determine a choice of 
field experience. 

42. My field experiences are more Important and meaningful than what 
I do on campus • 
COMMENTS : 



I feel lost and unconnected with program and Ed. School activities 
because of (43-46) : 

43. Lack of communication from administration and staff. 

44. Lack of program coherency. 

45. Lack of program/school structure. 

46. Lack of personal guidance in clarifying personal goals and planning. 
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I intend to acquire certification in Eleir.entar\'' Ed. 
I intend to acquire certification in Secondar\' Ed. 
Reorganization of the School of Ed. into the 14 alternative 
has made my educational experiences inore meaningful. 
My nrogran is important to me. 

My program has helped me make use of th^ School of Ed. 
This questionnaire addr5»sses problems of concern to me. 
This questionnaire shou!d include t: fcl loving; quef^tions. 



T vould like to see the creati^^n of a program sucii as: 



TPPC Evaluation Questionnaire 

The following, report is an analysis of the TPPC Evaluation Questionnaire 
administered in the. fall semester of 1971. 

The questions are numbered from 1 through 52 down the left hand column of 
the pages. The responses (1 - strongly agree, 2 = agree, etc.) are listed across 
the top. The questions and possible responses (numbers 1-5) can be found on the 
attached questionnaire. 

The number and percentage entered under, for example. Question 1 - Response 1 
refer to the number of people who responded "strongly agree" (Response 1) to 
"There is enough variety in programs" (Question 1) and what percentage of the 
total number of responding people in the program they constitute. The percentages 
have been rounded off to the nearest whole number for ease of reading. 
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APPENDIX VIII* 

Areas for Further Assessiiient 
Grouping of Topics by Elements of Teacher Preparation 

I. Issues, questions, hypotheses on the theoretical groundings for one or 

more programs.... philosophical; historical; sociological; psychological; 
biological; etc. 

II. Issues, questions, hypotheses on the purposes for one or more programs 
.... concerning staff; college students; school children; schools; com- 
munities ; the culture; etc. 
III. Issues, questions, hypotheses on the curricula or components of one or 

more programs .... relation to purposes; descriptions of innovative com- 
ponents; sequences and interconnections of components; etc, 
IV, Issues, questions, hypotheses on the resources (people, media, field 

sites, community institutions, etc.) of one or more programs .... develop- 
ment of materials; access to resources; etc. 
V. Issues, questions, hypotheses on the student population of one or more 
programs .... selection; fits between students and program; advising; 
needs analysis; placement; etc. 
VI, Issues, questions, hypotheses on the assessment of one or more programs 
techniques; instruments; sources of information; design; evaluation 
of processes; evaluation of student learnings; etc. 
Grouping of Topics Using Explicit and Implicit Goals of TPPC 
1. There should be a rationale underlying each teacher preparation program, 
la. There should be an opportunity to test a wide range of theories from 
varied perspectives: theories of individual change; of groups; of 
institutions; etc. Theories from academic disciplines concerned with 
human behavior and interaction: anthropology, political science, economics, 
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conunimications , psychology, sociology, history, biology, philosoi^by , 
etc, 

2. There should be a relationship between the design of the program and 
larger concerns of the social order, 

2a. There should be efforts to asses the effectiveness of programs in dealing 
with issues of racism. 

2b. Programs should be provided that are relevant to alternative social needs, 
both present and future, 

2c. Programs should be provided that reflect the needs of differing populations 
of school children and sub-cultures. 

2d. There should be genuine alternatives as to means and as to ends for stu- 
dents and for staffs among the preparation programs. 

3. There should be an emphasis on relating theories to practices, through 
student-staff involvement in field experiences. 

3a. There should be an increase in fruitful relationships between the 

School of Education and the other institutions we work with (the rest of 
the University, Schools, etc.) 

3b. Explorations of possible relationships between preservice and inservice 
teacher education should be encouraged. 

4. There should be a reflective emphasis with planned approaches to assessment. 
4a. Efforts should be encouraged to assefis the longer term impact of programs 

on our college graduates, and on the learners they eventually work with. 
4b. Efforts should be encouraged to assess whether differing programs have 

any differential effects on students. 
4c. Efforts should be encouraged to study TPPC as an organizational model, 

including elements of administration, costs, etc. 

5. There should be a greater emphasis on the significance of undergraduate 



education at the School of Education. 
5a. There should be increased involvement in teacher preparation by a wider 
variety of School of Education faculty, graduate students, centers, 
and programs, 

5b. There should be an increase in staff and student opportunities to work 
together in smaller groupings and individual contacts. 
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19 72-73 PROGRAM ENROLLMENT 
PROGRAM PRESENT ENROLLMENT 



Explorations ! 




69 


Fitchburg Exchange 






Mark^s Meadow 




OO 


Media Specialists for the 


Deaf 


23 


Model Elementary Teacher Education Program 




Alternative Schools 






International Education 




37 


Of f- Campus 






Urban Education 






Cooperative Education 




33 


Sociological, Historical, 


Ph i los ophl ca 1 


20 


Agricultural Education 






Reading Specialists 




^ .J 


Amherst Elementary 




J — 


Future Studies 




41 


Bilingual /Bicultural 




8 


11+ Project 




15 


Horizons-BDIC 




51 


Off-Campus: Massachusetts 




60 


Omnibus 




7 


Secondary English 




75 


Secondary Math 




31 


Secondary Social Studies 




90 



(19 72- 73 PROGRAM ENROLLMENT, con't) 

Secondary Science 40 

Education and Commmity Service 45 

M.Ed. (Integrated Day) I5 



